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18  !•-">■  I  i,     American?    By  the  word, 

awake.  And  where  do  wooden  nutmegs  come  from? 
h/  America.  Who  "repudiates"  debts?  America.  And 
Jhere  was  a  prohibitory  liquor  law  first  established  ?  In 
I  jdmeriba.  These  .are  pregnant  facts. 
1  The  injudicious  use  of  alcohol  often  leads  to  acts  of  vio- 
i  len\oe'  but  ■'  'l01'-1  not  stimulate  the  instincts  of  craft.  It 
matfes  P^Pple  sing  "  Auld  lang  syne,"  or  "He's  a  jolly 
fellow,;  "  it  makes  them  laugh,  or  cry,  or  jump  about, 
-i  down  flat,  or  embrace  each  other,  or  swear  eternal 
fricm'sl.lil>  or  eternal  enmity,  ur  give  each  other  black 
eyes;  ''  even  makes  men  beat  their  wives.  It  never 
makes'  alen  s'.v-  A  man  far  gone  in  drink  never  forges  a 
check.;.  '  ''"  not  believe  there  is  a  drunken  detective  in 
ttte  pol'ce  force.     But   watch  the  effect  of  tea.     You  n   ver 

nor  do 
surface. 


find  peiVP'e  "'":-  "  Auld  lang  syne  "  over  their  tea, 
they  ficP'  over  '<■    A"  is  calm  and  peaceful  on  the  i 
But  Undfrneatn  :     '  neVer  drink  tea  without  feeling  as  if  1 
i  |jke  to  over-reacV  somebody  directly.     I  fee!  us  if  it 
would  do  megood  to  go  in  for  a  competitive  examination 
on  the  sp\ot".    '  invent  wooden  nutmegs  ami  dummy  ship- 
bolls.     1   'think    "I'  abstruse  conundrums.     I  long  to  start 
ipanies  ami  forge  h-ade-marks.     In  a  short  time 
I  experiem  '    ■'  general  relaxation  of  fibre.     I  find  I  have 
no  physical  Courage,  no  patriotism,  no  love  of  man  as  man, 
no  motto  but  caveat  emptor,  or,  the  devil  take  the  hindmost. 
I  am  convinre(J  that  there  is  mow;  short  weight  given   by 
riuting   shopkeepers    than    by    tipsy    ones.    "All    thi's 
seems   to  agAe«   with   the  alleged   Ufect   of  tea    upon   the 
animal  eeonot  lv  '"  arresting  waste.     As  it  makes  you  want 
ep  a[]    yftil   net,  it.  is   natural  that  it  should   make  you 
want  to  -et  all  )'ou  raT1- 

I    invite    the'    attention    of    pathologists,   psychologists, 
reformers,  and  legislators  to  this  i  stion.    While  we 

h.ne  been  turning  ,"11'  eyes  upon  the  more  obvious  and 
vulgar  evils  attendant  upon  the  free  use  of  Alcohol,  we  have 
been  ovei  lookin ■_■'  .']"',  in^i'lions  action  of  a  bland  and 
eful  liquid  wf?icu  nas  been  sapping  the  foundations  of 
manhood  and  hon'^'y-  Alcohol  sends  a  fewVo  jail  or  to 
the  madhouse.  I'.1'  ''',,;'-  acts  through  the  nerflous  system 
on  the  conscience   :""'  turns  us  into  a    n  neaks. 

Let  us,  then,  tak  ipstant  action.  It  would  be  difficult,  at 
present,  to  prohil.it  entirely  the  sale  of  tea,  but  foray  do 
what  you  can  !      V,,u.  do  not   hesitate  to  pick  my  poftket   in 

order  to  ed .'  else's  child.    •  Why  shoulS  you 

hesitate  to  rob  me  of"  either  money  or  in  ord\r  to 

prevent  the  relaxation  "l  other  people's  moral  fibre  by\he 

is.,  ol  tea  !     I  say,  let  fne  ffhole  tea  trade  he  placed 

nstant  legislative  checF8,     Set  up  visitors  to  go  from  dooi 

o  door,  as  your  School,  Board  inquisitors  do,  and  let  then? 

nquire  into  the  quantity  "'  tea  drunk  in  every  household, 

whether  black  or  mixed!;  :""'  ''"'  strength  of  the  infusion. 

.<■;  every  tea-dealer  keeP  a  register  of  his  customers,  and 

'upon  a  monthly  or  quafterb  average  il   is  found  that  his 

lies  go  beyond  a  quarter\ot  a  pound  .;  year  (breach  adult, 

"•   him,  or  nail  his  ear  to'  the  door,  or  something  of  that 

Tt.     Perhaps    the    recent    reaction    in   favor  of  severity 

mid  even  support   you  in  'M'l'1}'"^  the  cat  in  such  cases. 

II  the  favor  I  ask  is  that  a-;  soon  as  ever  any  parliamentary 

if  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has  made  up  his  mind  to  bring 

a  bill  to  carry  out  these  objects,  be  will  obli»,e  me  with 

irivate  intimation,  so  that''  lll:1.v  take  care  of  myself  (I 

•  fond  of  tea)  by  layin»  in  a  stock  that  will  last  out  my 

ural  life,  or  (since  tea  defte"or.atea  by  keeping)   that  I 

y  have  time  to  import  and  cultivate  the  tea-plant  itself. 

mli  condui  t  as  this  on  the  ffart  of  the  introducer  of  such 

ill  seem  a  little  at  variance;   wit1'    principle,  it  will  at 

tt  he  admitted  that  it  is  in  Harmony  with  that  spirit  of 

ghtened  compromise  which  bystinguishes  our  age. 


_- 


V 


EPISTOLARY  COlVRTESIES- 

tit:  courtesies  of  letter-writing  i'n  'be  various  countries 
Surope  differ  almost  as  mucP  as  their  languages. 
on    it   was   who   first  said   that  V^e  st.v'e   ls  'be   man. 


lie  might  have  added  that  the  style  proclaimed  the  nation. 
Perhaps  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  the  English  are  the 
stillest  and  most  formal  in  their  correspom  ence,  more 
«i  ially  with  those  to  whom  they  are  personally  unknown, 
and  who  are  their  inferiors  in  rank  or  social  position.  If  a 
gentleman  or  lady,  when  absent  from  home,  has  occasion  to 
write  a  letter  of  instructions  to  a  male  or  female  servant, 
the  style  is  studiously  dry  and  laconic  as  a  telegram;  and 
us  no  word  of  compliment  or  courtesy.  When  Jones 
writes  to  Brown,  whom  he  has  never  seen,  he  ad  Ires  eshim 
as  "Sir,"  and  subscribes  himself  "Your  obedient  humble 
servant;"  though  he  is  neither  obedient  nor  humble,  and 
would  be  offended  if  you  really  considered  him  to  be  so. 
When  Brown  writes  to  Robinson,  n  ith  whom  he  is  on  more 
or  less  friendly  terms,  the  word  "  Sir"  is  too  stiff  for  inti- 
macy, and  he  addresses  him  as  "  Dear  sir,"  or  "  My  dear 
sir,"  or  -Dear  Robinson,"  or  "  My  dear  Robinson;'"  and 
subscribes  himself  -Yours  very  truly,"  or  "Yours  very 
sincerely,"  or  "Yours  faithfully,"  or ""  Yours  verj  faith- 
fully." When  line  letters  are  in  question  the  style  warms, 
and  the  -  dears,"  and  the  "  darlings,"  and  the  "devoted- 
lies,"  and  the  "  affectionatelies,"  come  into  play.  With 
these  I  shall  not  presume  to  meddle.  They  are  of  the  ten- 
der follies  of  the  best  period  of  human  life,  and  not  to  be 
turned  into  ridicule  either  by  the  hjird  head  or  the  hard 
lean,  unless  in  a  law  court  in  a  case  of  breach  of  promise. 
It  is  with  the  ordinary  style  of  address  only  that  I  presume 
to  treat,  than  which  nothing  more  formal  "and  unmeaning 
can  well  be  imagined.  Take  for  instance  the  till,  of 
esquire,  which  means  a  shield-bearer.  There  are  no  shields 
in  our  days  except  in  the  theatres,  consequently,  there  are 
no  shield-bearers.  The  title,  even  when  it  was  a  reality, 
and  signified  a  true  thing,  meant  no  more  than  a  neophyte 
in  I  he  profession  of  arms,  and  a  servant  to  a  superior,  who 
was  called  a  chevalier,  a  knight,  a  rider,  or  a  horseman. 
Everybody  with  a  decent  coat  upon- his  hack  among  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  or  more  properly  the  Celto-Saxon  rues  in 
Great  Britain  and  America,  considers  himself  entitled  to 
be  called  a  shield-bearer,  and  should  the  highly  respecta- 
ble John  Brown  (esquire)  be  addressed  as  Mr.  John  Brown, 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  before  he  opens  the  peccant 
epistle  that  it  was  either  dispatched  by  somebody  who 
meant  to  insult  him,  or  by  a  plaguy  attorney  dunning  him 
lor  a  debt. 

In  this  respect  the  French  are  more  sensible.  They 
have  no  esquires  at  all,  and  .Monsieur  is  as  high  a  title  as 
they  usually  bestow.  The  eldest  son  of  the  old  kings  of 
the  Bourbon  line  was  Monsieur  par  excellence —  the  Mon- 
sieur who  took  prl  edence  over  all  other  Messieurs  whatso- 
ever. They  have,  however,  a  far  greater  variety  of  episto- 
lary   p]  I  than    the    English,    and     subscribe    their 

tiers  alter  a  tu-hrm  which  to  an  Englishman  seems  re- 
lXarkably  roundabout,  cumbrous,  and  affected,  li  they 
in  with  the  "Dear  sir"  — "Cher  monsieur "  —  they 
ith  the  lumbering  phrase.  -  Recevez,  monsieur,  l'as- 
surafVce  de  la  haute  consideration  avec  laquelle  j'ai  l'hon- 
neiir  tVetre  votrc  ties  humble  et  tres  obeissant  serviteur." 
-  Receive,  sir.  the  assurance  of  ihe  high  consideration  with 
which  I  We  the  honor  to  be,  your  very  obedient  humble 
servant."  \The  term  of  human  life  ouglit  to  extend  to  at 
least  a  hunrlre  1  and  fifty  years,  if  people  who  write  many 
letters  are  t\  append  such  perorations  as  this,  or  others 
equally  wire-dfcawn,  which  the  French  delight  to  employ, 
rhe  Germans  are  even  more  punctilious,  and  it  requires 
long  study  of  thW  language  and  long  acquaintance  with 
be  people  to  be  ahle  to  decide  whether  a  man  is  simply  to 
be  called  -Mein  HVr  "  (sir)  or  !'  Hoch-geboren  er  Hen  " 
(high-born  sir),  or  Vlloeh  und  wohl  geboren  er  Ilerr" 
(high  and  well-born  -sir),  or  " Edel-geboren  er  licrr" 
(nobly-born  sir),  or  ••  lloch  wohl  und  Edel-geboren  er 
Herr"  (high,  well,  and  nobly-horn  sir),  or,  worst  or 
best  of  all,  -  Durch  lauchtigste  "  (most  serene).  And  as 
in  English  parlance  the  strietjy  grammatical  and  poetical 
•'thou."  the  prop*  pronoun  to' he  employed  when  address- 
ing a  single  individual,  has  been  superseded  by  the  n'  "'  mU: 
-you,"  which  means  several  individuaU,  s.^;  oe  wag  enough  (s 
"  thou  "  and  the  -  you  "  have  but' 
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designate  every  equal  ami  superior  as  ••  four  grace  " 
"  Your  excellency,"  ami  speak  to  every  one  as  •■  8he  " 


single  person  is  designated  "  they,"  as  in  the  phrase  ••  \\"ii- 
len     ie  sich?"     "How  do  they  find  themselves?" 
instead  ol   "How  .In  you  do?"     The  courteous    Italians 

or 
speak  to  every  one  as  "  she  "  or 
"her."  ■■  1  will  visil  you,"  is  Tendered  ■•  I  will  visit  her," 
the  feminine  pronoun  doing  duty  for  the  feminine  nouns. 
Grace  an  1  Excellency,  which  are  always  understood, 
though  n  >t  always  expressed. 

In  business  letters  the  Italians  never  use  the  words  CarO 
ire,  or  Dear  sir,  as  the  English  do,  bul  address  their 
correspondent  as  "  Pregiatissinio  signore,"  or  "Stimatis- 
simo  signore,"  Most  esteemed  sir,  varying  the  style  of 
address  by  such  epithets  as  "Honorable,"  "Illustrious," 
••Most  gentle,"  "Most  noble."  If  you  addressed  your 
tailor  or  bootmaker  by  letter,  neither  would  be  surprised, 
or  offended  or  suspicious  of  a  joke,  if  you  wrote  on  the 
envelope  "  Illustrissimo  signore,"  Most  illustrious  sir,  and 
signed  yourself  "  Vostro  devotissimo,"  Your  most  devoted. 
These  are  the  usual  tonus  employed  by  the  hulk  of  the 
people,  by  tradesmen,  artisans,  clerks,  milliners,  servants, 
ami  others,  and  girl  would  not  think  well   of  any 

lover  who  did  n  iddn  -  her  as  "  Illustrissima  signora." 
Thi  following  letter,  translated  verbatim,  was  addressed, 
after  ;i  quarrel  at  a  drinking  bout,  by  one  angry  disputant 
to  another,  whom  he  challenged  to  a  duel:  — 

MOST  ESTEEMED  Sir,  —  Permit  me  to  inform  you  that 
you  are  a  pig.     Yes,  my  beloved   one.     It   is   my  intention 

in    a   short    time    to   spoil  your  beauty  either   by  sword   or 

'I'll.-  choice   shall    be    left    to  you,  as    both  weapons 

rri    to  me  quite   indifferent.     Hoping    soon    to   hive   the 

ire   of   a   cherished    answer.    I   declare   myself  to   he. 

honorable  sir.  Yours  most  devotedly, 

Carlavero. 

The  stately  Spaniards,  in  addressing  a  letter  of  business 
to  a  commercial  firm,  instead  of  the  "  Sir  "  or  "  Gentlemen  " 
of  the  English,  or  the  •■  Monsieur"  or  "Messieurs"  of  the 

Fiench.  write  "Muysenor  mio"  or  ■•  Muv  seiiores  nues- 
tros,"  or  ••  My  very  sir,"  or  "  Our  very  sirs."  ami  subscribe 
themselves  "  Your  very  attentive,"  or  "  Your  very  obedient 
servants  " 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  busy  arje  the  letter-writers  of 
all  tile  world  would  do  well  to  amend  their  st\  Ie  of  address, 
and  revert  to  the  simple  phraseology  employed  by  the 
amieut  Romans.  How  truly  courteous  was  the  Roman 
i  I.  If  Lucius  Verus  wished  to  write  t..  Scipio 
V rii ■  mils,  he  did  not  begin  "  My  dear  Scipio,"  and  end 
with  -  Yours  very  truly."  but  went  straight  to  the  point. 
and  said,  "Lucius  Verus  to  Scipio  Airicanus,  greeting ; " 
after  which,  without  further  palaver,  he  would  proceed  to 
business.  Would  it  not  be  a  saving  of  time  if  we  were  to 
imitate  this  excellent  old  fashion  '.  And  why  should  not 
Smith  minimize  trouble  by  addressing  Brown  alter  the 
classical  method:  "Smith  to  Browu,  greeting.  Send  me 
ten  tons  of  your  best  coals  —  lowest  price ;  "  or  "Jones  to 
Robinson,  greeting.  Will  you  dine  with  me  next  Thursday 
at  the  Megatherium,  at  six  precisely  ?  "  The  one  word 
"greeting;  "  includes  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  either 
of  friendship  or  politeness,  and  would  answer  every  purpose 
in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  But  it  would  never  do 
for  love-letters.  These  always  did,  and  always  will,  stand 
i  erature  ly  themselves,  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  by  their  own  impulses.  Had  a  Roman  lover  simply 
sent  a  "  greeting  "  to  his  Lesbia  or  his  Aspasia,  Lesbia  or 
Aspa.-ia.  if  able  to  read,  whii  h  in  all  probability  she  was 
ice,  would  have  bad  fair  cause  to  complain  of  his  coldness. 
So  I  except  the  love-letters. 
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■nehnian  to  found  a  printed    newspaper  was 

"■'iiicii  the  King's  privi- 


lege for  the  Gazt  te  de  Front 

a  new  one.  for  the    Weekly  News  existed  already  in   Ens 
land  :   and  so  far   back  as  the  year  1."  nkers    FiiLr,- 

Augsburg  had  instituted  a  commercial  m  >ws -she'  I 
i  Ordinari-Zeittungen  which,  though  manuscript  tint  il 
the  year  1600,  enj  iyed  a  very  extensive  circulation,  arid 
differed  but  little  from  the  mercantile  journals  established 
since.  The  Venetians,  however,  are  said  to  havi 
the  Germans,  and  the  derivation  of  the  word  gtizeM  i  *  as- 
cribed to  the  small  coin  paid  by  the  public  for  copies  of  a 
news-bulletin  first  issued  by  the  Council  of  Ten  durin  -  the 
wars  of  Venice  against  the  Turks.     Others  prefer  tracing 

Italian  tor  the  garrulous  magpie; 
few,  with  that  taste  tor  riddles  which  is  bappirj   imi     :1  b 
leduce  the  word  from  the  Hebrew  izgard,ox  n  essen- 
ger,    thereby    implying    'hit    gazettes    were   in    some'     shape 
known  io  I  be  Children  of  Israel  at  a  date  prior  to  I  : 
Diurna  of  the  Romans,  the   Ephemerida  of  the   At  henians, 
and  those  Daily  Chronicles  of  the  Babylonians,  by   '1"'  help 
ot    which  Berosius   is   said   to  have  written   hi-  -1  listorj   of 
Chalihc  a." 

The  French  have  always  been  fond  of  new  -  I 
mentions  in  his"  Commentaries"  that  the  Gaulp  ran  after 
strangers  and  mobbed  them  to  ask  whether  th  ey  bad  any 
intelligence  to  communicate ;  and  this  practice  became  in 
time  such  a  nuisance,  by  reason  of  the  false  r  umors  which 
obtained  credence,  that   among  the  well-oi  ibes  a 

law  was  made  enjoining  that  strangers  should  first  bi 
before  the  authorities,  who  would  decide  in   their  wisdom 
what  items  of  their  information  had  best  be  k  'T!  secret. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  news  were  dissemina  I'd  by  < 
clers  and  troubadours  :  and  il  would  be  a  mis  take.  1 1 1. 
to  attribute  the  popularity  of  the  latter  to  t/fieir  mere  vocal 
or  musical  proficiency.  A  troubadour  wa  -  :|-  welcome  in 
hall  or  village  as  the  special  edition  of  a  modern  newspa- 
per. He  came  from  afar,  had  endless  t'tnuj-  to  tell,  and 
only  began  his  singing  when  he  had  .•  |"i"  bi-  yarns  in 
The  troubadour's  songs  bore  a  1  ikeness  to  the  mu- 
sic-hall  minstrelsies  of  our  own  time,  bei    -  v  mea 

on  the  current  topics  of  the  day,  ]    undeo1  off' with  witticisms 
more  or  less  smart,  according  to  the    skill  of  the  si 
hut  the  troubadour  exercised  many  of    'be  tune 
nineteeth-century  leader-writer,  for  he   incited  men  to  bat- 
tle, and  was  responsible  for  a  good  ma  ay  oi  i  llions 
against  excessive  taxation  which  coipld  never  have  spread 

so  rapidly  as  they  did.  had  there  m  >t  been  men  Io  carry 
from  town  to  town  in  glowing  langu  '-''  the  reports  of  -ue- 
il  risings.  Edward  [.of  Engla  nd  waged  a  pitiless  war 
on  the  Wei.-b  bards,  for  these  men  were  dangi  rous  in  the 
same  wu\  a-  the  national  press  in  Ireland  is  dan  ..eon-  now, 
am!  as  the  French  Alsatian  press    is  dan_  Prince 

Bismarck.     So  again,  when,  after  the  agitations  for  muni- 
cipal franchises  in   Philip  Augustus's  time,  and  after  the 
r/V  s  in  the  reign  of  Chai  fes    ^ '••  many  wandering  min- 
strels were  hanged,  it  was  no)   by  any  mean-  for  the  same 

'reasons    which   conduce    to    tin       modern  us    of 

organ-grinders.  As  to  the  chr  micles  of  the  Middle 
the-.-  assumed  toward-  the  fifti  ench  century  more  and  more 
th.-  character  of  periodical  in]  elligencers.  They  were  not 
records  which  men  compiled  during  a  lifetime  for  posthu- 
mous publication;  but  summ/aries  of  contemporary  events, 
drawn  up  by  indefatigable  vi/riters,  chiefly  monks  or  cli 
in  the  households  of  noblem  en,  and  published  four  or  five 

time-  a  \car,  sometimes  otic  Oer.  Such  of  these  chronicles 
a-  are  extant  oiler  interest!  ng  mines  of  research  to  the  his- 
torian.     They    are   very    m  unite   in    their    I  .    and 

would  be  well  worth  the  n  tadii     ol  certain  enthusiasts  who' 

imagine  that  everj  age  pi  *  '  ious  to  this  one  wa 

barbarism  up  to  the  earsJ  We  learn  Prom  them  tha 
was  plenty  of  homely  li/oerty  and  of  good  justi 
those  who  kept  clear  off  conspiracies,  irreligion,  or  t  licit. 
Men  went  to  church  f-nore  than  is  the  present  fashion, 
dre.--i  d  a-  the  sumptua  ry  laws  required  —  that  i-,  accord- 
ing to  their  mean-  an  1  station,  without  all  trying  to  ape 
their  betters  —  and  w.  re  deterred  by  the  fear  "I  whipping 
from  that  -on  of  busii  'ess  competition  which  takes  shape  in 
false   weights  and   in  easures.     But  in  other  respects,   they 


/ 
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had  as  great  a  fancy  as  their  descendants  for  gathering  in 
he  marketplaces  to  air  their  grievances,  and  it  a  traveller 
brought  them  news  of  war,  court-jousts,  distant  plagu 
new  books,  an  epitome  of  the  same  was  quicklj  engi 

ion  a  sheet  of  paper,  of  which  copies  found  a  brisk  sale  for 
something  like  a  halfpenny  of  our  present  money. 

Life  being  very  !  ical  during  the  feudal  era,  almost  even- 
town  hail  its  chroniclers,  and  these  jumbled  big  events  and 
little  together  in  a  way  that  was  occasionally  odd;  but  the 
chroniclers  of  Paris,  writing  in  a  city  that  was  the  centre 
of  the  whole  world's  news,  exercised  discrimination  in  their 
editing,  and  as  a  rule  recorded  only  facts  that  were  worth 
the  mention.  Thus  in  the  rhyming  chronicles,  begun  by 
George  Chastelaiu  and  continued  byjehan  Molinet  over  a 
space  of  seventy  years — 1428-1498 — eveuts  of  general 
importance  only  were  inserted  ;  and  in  the  versical  simi- 
marv  which  concludes  these  chronicles,  and  gives  the  pith 
of  them,  we  tind  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  discovery 
of  America  thus  alluded  to  :  — 


J'ai  vcu  grant  multitude 
De  livres  imprimes 
Pour  tirer  en  eStude 
Poi  res  mal  argentez  ; 
Par  ces  nouvelles  modes 
Aura  maint  escolier 
Decrets,  Bibles,  et  Codes, 
Sans  grant  argent  hailler. 


J'ai  vn  deux  on  trois  isles 
Trouvees  en  mun  temps, 
De  chucades  fertiles, 
Et  dont  les  habitants 

Sont  d'estranges  manieres, 
Sauvages  et  veins. 
D'or  et  d 'argent  ininieres 
Yoit  on  en  ces  pallus.1 


Gutenberg's  invention  did  not  for  a  long  while,  suggest 
the.  notion  of  printed  newspapers,  but  the  religious  wars 
which  raged  throughout  the  sixteenth  century  effected  a 
great  move  in  that  direction  by  the  inauguration  of  printed 
manifestoes,  accounts  of  battles  and  tales  of  martyrdoms 
which  the  Protestants  of  Germany  and  England  circulated 
among  the  Huguenots  of  France,  and  vice  versa,  to  fire 
each  other's  zeal.  Xot  a  Reformer  crossed  the  frontier  of 
a  state  when-  the  religious  strife  was  in  progress  without 
bringing,  concealed  in  his  saddle-bags  or  in  the  lining  of 
his  doublet,  some  printed  scrap  to  tell  how  it  fared  with 
the  good  cause  in  the  country  he  was  leaving,  and  some  of 
these  scraps,  notably  those  which  were  dispatched  from 
France  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  are  veritable 
newspapers.  They  were  written  in  Latin,  the  universal 
tongue  then,  and  contained  a  graphic  and  most  sensational 
resume  of  all  the  cruel  things  that  had  been  done  —  the 
murder  of  Coligny,  the  butchering  of  women  and  children 
bv  torchlight,  the  bloody  mass  of  thanksgiving  attended  by 
Henri  de  Guise  and  his  red-handed  accomplices  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Germain  l'Auxerrois  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th  of  August.  1572,  after  the  massacre  was  over,  ami 
even  that  disputed  tact  (though,  by  the  way,  everything  is 
now  disputed),  of  Charles  IX  having  himself  fired  on  his 
Protestant  subjects  from  a  window  at  the  Louvre.  The 
King,  who  seems  to  have  learned  that  reports  of  his  high 
deeds  were  being  printed,  launched  a  fulminating  edict 
against  all  and  any  who  should  be  lound  with  copies  of  the 
seditious  sheets  in  their  possession  ;  and  on  the  2d  Septem- 
ber, on  Nicolas  Best-belle,  a  barber,  was  hanged  on  the  Place 
de  Greve  for  being  discovered  in  the  vain  act  of  trying  to 
decipher  one  of  these  luckless  Latin  prints,  which  he  had 
just  picked  up  in  the  roadway.  But  the  religious  wars  laid 
the  foundations  of  modern  journalism  in  other  manners 
than  by  printed  handbills.  The  necessities  of  warfare  led 
to  the  improvement  of  roads  everywhere,  and  to  the  mak- 
ing of  new  ones  ;  the  communications  between  the  capital 
and  the  provinces  became  more  frequent  :  the  post  estab- 
lished by  Louis  IX.  acquired  such  a  development,  that  on  the 
pacification  of  the  kingdom  by  Henri  IV.,  the  mail  began  to 
leave  Paris  once  every  day.  instead  of  three  times  a  week 
as  in  Francis  II.'s  time,  and  all  these  improvements  gave 
birth  to  a  body  of  individuals  who  arc  the  fathers  of  now- 
aday chroniqueurs,  fcuilletonistes,  and   reporters,  and  who 

i  "  I  have  seen  a  great  multitude  of  printed  books,  to  beguile  into  study 
the  p  ><t  witb  litt  e  mooej  .  Thanks  to  the-e  new  fashions  man;  a  scholar 
will  obtain  D-crees,  Bibles,  and  Codes  without  having  much  to  pa>.  1  have 
Been  two  or  three  islands  discovered  in  my  time,  fertile  in  mysteries,  and 
whose  inhabitants  are  in  a  singular  manner  wild  aud  hairy,  iliui  s  of  gold 
and  silver  are  to  be  seen  in  those  swamps.1' 


constituted  a  very  popular  corporation  under  the  name  of 
Nouvellistes  or  Newsmen. 

Newsmen  had  nourished  in  ancient  Rome,  and  Livy, 
Seneca,  Tacitus,  and  most  other  grave  writers  speak  of 
them  with  disfavor.     The}  isorts —  the  Su 

trani   and    the    Parasites  :    the   former  open-air   newsmen 
who  clustered  near  the  rostrum  in  the  Forum;  the  latter 

|  babblii)  _  lie-,  who  waited  upon  great  people  in  the 
morning  with  a  budget  ufehit-eh.it  and  tattle.     Seneca  says 

'  of  the  Subrostrani,  that  they  were  "shameless  ferreters  of 
anecdotes  of  a  scandalous  sort  —  echoes  of  all  that  is  dis- 
reputable ;  "  and  Livy,  that.  "  Although  these  chatterboxes 
have  never  set  foot  beyond  the  Forum,  they  know  better 
th;tn  any  general  how  tin  army  should  be  commanded  and 

'  a  town  besieged.  They  are  great  winners  ot  lost  or  un- 
fought  battles."  The  Parasite  is  handled  in  a  similar 
style  by  Martial:  "The  fellow  invents  news  which  be 
relates  as  true.  He  knows  what  the  King  of  the  Parthians 
has  resolved  in  bis  privy  council  ;  he  can  tell  you  to  a  man 
how  many  soldiers  there  are  in  the  Rhine  army  and  in  that 
of  the  Sarmatians.  He  is  in  a  position  to  communicate  the 
substance  of  what  the  King  ot'  the  Dacians  has  confided  to 
his  generals  in  secret  dispatches ;  till  the  hidden  things  of 
politics  are  familiar  to  him,  and  he  is  always  primed  with 
special  information.  Moreover,  he  is  cognizant  of  every- 
thing that  takes  place  in  town,  and  especially  things  of  a 
scandalous  nature,  and  he  will  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that 
a  certain  widow,"  etc.  "Writing  1700  years  later,  La 
Bruyere  and  Montesquieu  give  exactly  the  same  compli- 
mentary account  of  the  Parisian  newsmen  as  we  have  here  of 
the  Roman,  though  by  the  time  when  Montesquieu  wrote 
the  newsmen  had  well-nigh  disappeared  under  the  influx 
of  gazetteers  and  journalists.  At  the  period  when  the  news- 
men of  Paris  were  in  their  full  flood-tide,  that  is,  during  the 
lirst  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  had  five  meeting- 
places  :  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  those  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  the  Great  Hall  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  the 
Cloisters  of  the  Augustine  and  Celestine  Convents.  By 
aud  by  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  frequenters  of  these 
rival  spots  as  to  which  of  them  furnished  the  best  news,  and 
the  matter  gave  rise  to  a  kind  of  joint-stock  arrangement, 
by  which  tie  Tuileries  became,  troni  three  to  five  every 
afternoon,  the  headquarters  of  all  news  collected  at  other 
places  during  the  morning.  The  newsmen  began  their 
rounds  at  the  Palace  of  Justice,  then  went  to  the  Place  de 
(ireve,  where  criminals  were  flogged  or  executed 'at  mid- 
day, and  afterwards  strode  oil'  in  a  body  for  the  Palais  Royal, 
in  the  gardens  of  which  most  stock-exchange  operations 
were  etl'ected.  Towards  three,  a  veteran  newsman,  who 
acted  as  master  ot  the  ceremonies,  came,  and  made  a  selec- 
tion of  the  most  decently  dressed  among  the  Palais  Royal 
set  (for  the  sentries  at  the  Tuileries  admitted  none  but 
well-dressed  people),  and  with  these  in  tow,  set  off  for  the 
terrace  skirting  the  present  river-side  quay.  Here  a  regu- 
lar bubble  and  canard  mart  was  held. 

Those  who  wish  to  form  any  conception  of  it  can  find  a 
pale  reflex  in  the  Bourse  of  our  own  time  on  a  panic-day, 
in  the  Petite  Bourse  held  every  evening  by  Parisian  stock- 
jobbers in  the  Passage  de  l'Opera.  But  what  are  these 
squib  exchanges,  even  at  the  most  excited  moments,  com- 
pared to  the  Tuileries  at  the  date  when  there  were  no 
public  prints  to  take  off  the  keen  edge  of  the  popular 
craving  for  news  V  Imagine  several  hundreds  of  French- 
men, in  wigs  and  knee-breeches,  pressing  towards  a  partic- 
ular spot,  as  if  their  lives  depended  upon  it.  Women  are 
there,  and  great  ladies,  with  escorts  of  perfumed  smirkers  ; 
Kin_r  Charles  dogs,  loo,  held  in  leash  by  silk  ribbons, "and 
yelping  as  their  devoted  tails  and  paws  are  trodden  on  by 
the  headlong  rush.  Rings  are  formed  everywhere,  and 
men  with  their  froggish  faces  aglow,  in  officious  vanity, 
are  declaiming  falsehoods  as  loud  and  fast  as  they  can 
remember  them  —  gesticulations,  mimicry,  and  maybe  a 
tear  or  two  now  and  then,  being  called  in  aid  to  lend  a 
dramatic  emphasis  where  needed.  Wonders  are  heaped 
on  wonders,  fables  on  fables,  and  the  listeners  raise  their 
hands  aloft,  or  shout,  or  stare  aghast,  or  titter  in  unison 
with  delighted  relish  if  the  narrator  be  wag  enough  (and 


trust  a  Frenchman  on  that  score)  to  interlard  his  horrors 
with  some  neat  bit  of  libel  concerning  any  grande  tlnme 
well  known.  The  news-bawlers  are  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and 
degrees.  One  bad  come  straight  from  the  war  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  another  had  received  a  long  letter  —  for  all 
letters  were  long  then  —  from  a  correspondent  in  Spain, 
Turkey,  or  Scotland;  a  third  saw  Cinq  Mars  and  De 
Thou  beheaded,  with  his  own  eyes;  a  fourth  has  'jot  a  fat 
Englishman  by  his  side,  who  arrived  in  Paris  that  morn- 
ing, and  whom  he  has  pumped  dry  ever  since  lor  the  pub- 
lic behoof;  a  fifth  can  tell  all  about  the  new  Papal  nuncio, 
who  entered  Versaille's,  with  true  Christian  humility, 
drawn  l>\  eight  horses,  and  preceded  by  ahundred  menials 
in  livery,  and  so  on.  Meanwhile  from  group  to  group,  with 
ink-horns  at  their  button-holes,  quills  behind  their  ears, 
and  note-books  in  hand,  dart  the  salaried  newsmen  of 
great  nobles,  jotting  entries  on  tl_\  ing  leaves  ;  and  ever  anil 
anon,  breathless,  perspiring,  and  racing  one  another,  hurry 
up  the  red,  blue,  or  yellow  varlets  of'  these  nobles,  who 
snatch  the  leaves  as  they  are  ready,  and  pelt  back  home  to 
their  masters — neither  more  nor  less  than  if  they  were 
carrying  modern  telegrams.  Some  of  the  newsmen  have 
larger  and  more  eager  audiences  than  others  —  old  hands 
these,  who  can  lie  with  the  coolest  assurance ;  they  are 
known  like  crack  bookmakers  in  the  betting-rings,  or  like 
the  acutest  among  bulls  and  bears  in  the  jobbing  markets. 
Philosophers  may  despise  such,  but  philosophers  are  not 
common  ;  and  to  the  average  Parisian,  who  can  spare  an 
hour  every  day  —  as  which  of  them  cannot '.'  —  this  diurnal 
orgy  of  false  reports  is  as  dram-drinking  in  Olympus, 
something  sweeter  far  and  more  intoxicating  than  the  sip 
of  absinthe  and  the  perusal  of  Charivari  which  regale  the 
bourgeois  mind  in  this  present  century  of  grace.  So  the 
crow, Is  increase,  and  the  petits-maitres  strut  about  in  their 
red-heeled  shoes,  endeavoring  to  look  as  if  they  knew 
more  than  all  the  newsmen  put  together;  anil  bullies,  with 
vinous  voices,  though  no  longer  aggressive  since  Cardinal 
Richelieu  has  beheaded  the  Marquis  of  Beuvron  and 
Count  de  Boutteville-Montmorehcy  for  duelling,  bray 
huskily  that  they  have  State  secrets  to  sell  for  two  far- 
things ;  and  here  and  there  a  determined  housewife  elbows 
her  way  through  the  press,  on  the  lookout  for  her  frivolous 
lord,  who  is  wasting  his  time  here  instead  of  being  behind 
his  counter,1  and  presently  the  lord  in  question  may  be 
seen  waddling  back  to  his  merchandise,  in  uxorial  custody, 
looking  penitent  enough.  And'  as  the  minutes  flit  by,  the 
fates  of  empires  and  kings  are  decided  for  the  greater 
glory  of  the  French  nation  ;  Gustavtts  Adolphus  defeats 
the  imperialists,  the  Protestants  of  La  Rochelle  cat  one 
another's  boots  and  capitulate,  Louis  the  Just  is  going  to 
divorce  his  wife  because  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
poisoning  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers  swallowed  a  dozen 
buckets  of  water  before  confessing;  and  his  eminence  of 
Richelieu  is  a  great  man  —  may  God  promote  him  to 
heaven  as  soon  as  convenient !  All  this  until  the  hour  of 
closing  arrives,  when  the.  Swiss  Guard  clear  the  gardens  to 
the    rattle    of  their    kettle-drums,   and   the   population    of 

1  The  rage  of  certain  shopkeepers  for  hearing  news  is  frequently  alluded 
to  iu  the  comedies  of  the  day,  and  one  of  these  introducing  au  indignant 
wife  among  the  newsmen  of  the  Tuileries  makes  her  exclaim,  — 

"  iMessieurs,  je  vous  demande  excuse, 

Mai*  je  croyais  avec  vous 

Trouver  u;on  faineant  d'epoux, 

Qui  tous  les  jours  ici  s'amuse, 
Et  fait  le  nouveliisfe  au  milieu  de  cent  fous. 
Quand  chez  un  procureur  il  va  pour  ses  affaires, 
It  oulilie  en  causant  ce  qui  t'y  fait  alter, 
Pourvu  qu'il  nouvellise,  il  n'f  songe  plus  guere, 
Kt  sen  revient  saus  eu  parler. 
Dernierement  tout  pret  a  rendre  I'Qme, 

11  pensa  me  faire  enrager, 

Et  d'un  air  tout  mourant  il  me  di^ait,  '  Ma  femme, 

N'as-tu  rien  de  DOuveau  ?     Si  tu  veux  uf  obliger, 

Va  ten  chercher, je  te  conjure, 

Quelque  uouvelle  qui  soit  sQre.' 
A  son  apothecaire  il  en  disait  autant, 

A  son  medecin  tour  de  meme  : 
Us  avaient  beau  le  voir  avec  uii  soin  extreme 
Sans  nouvelles  jamais  il  n'en  etait  content  ; 
S'ils  n'en,  apportaient  pas  il  leur  faisait  la  mine. 

Et  nous  etlODS  obliges  qurlquefois 

D'en  iuventer  entre  nous  trois 
Pour  1'engagei*  a  prendre-medeeiue.'1 


e<  no- 


badaud Frenchmen  disperse  to  their  bojnesjprayuig  tl 
maybe    things    newer  still   for    to-morrow.      But  when  th"CAu? 
labors  of  the  Tuileries  are   over,  all  is   not   finished  yet  lor  if'  ',t 
I  e  |i  ailing  newsmongers.    Back  in  their  lodgings,  or  sealed   ij  ;i 


in  one  of  the  coffeehouses  of  the  Rue  Si.  Antoine,  they 
dictate  to  a  stuff  of  tattered  scribes  the  news-letters  they 
are  paid  to  send  regularly  to  courtiers  at  St.  Germains  and 
Versailles,  or  to  provincial  nobles.  And  arduous  i  omj  osi- 
tions  some  of  these  letters  are  for  the  newsman,  win,  has 
his  reputation  tu  maintain  and  many  hungry  and  unscrupu- 
lous competitors  to  outdo.  So  he  takes  care  not  iii  lie  dry. 
He  flavors  his  facts  with  epigrams,  his  anecdotes  with 
puns,  anil  his  politics  with  sal  ire,  which  might  cost  him 
those  useful  ear.-  iii  his  it'  he  bruited  it  aloud  in  the  high- 
ways. On  the  whole,  he  produces  a  diverting  letter, 
which  must  have  been  a  boon  indeed  to  the  recipient  ; 
and  which  even  the  explorer  uf  to-day,  when  he  discovers 
it  among  the  dusty  piles  of  the  library  at  the  Arsenal, 
that  of  St.  Genevieve,  or  the  National  Library  in  the  Rue 
de' Richelieu,  may  read  with  profit  and  not  without  admi- 
ration. 


Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  Dr.  Theopbraste 
Renaudot  above  mentioned  came  to  Paris.  He  was  a 
shrewd  man,  born  at  Loudun  in  15(17,  brought  up  in  Paris, 
but  graduate  of  the  Faculty  of  Montpellier.  In  1612, 
being  then  twenty-six,  he  returned  to  the  capital,  and 
somehow  got  appointed  at  once  doctor  to  the  King.  But 
there  was  no  salary  attached  to  this  post,  which  was  in 
his  case  purely  honorary,  and  so  Renaudot  opened  a 
school,  though  the  fact  that  he,  a  mere  provincial  doctor, 
had  obtained  a  medical  appointment  at  court,  was  very 
sore  to  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine,  who  began  to  annov 
him  from  that  moment.  Renaudot,  however,  was  a  man 
far  ahead  of  his  contemporaries  in  sagacity,  patience, 
learning,  and  humanity.  Petty  spite  did  not  disturb  him, 
or  at  least  it  did  not  deter  him  from  executing  any  of  the 
numerous  plans  be  bad  in  mind  tor  the  welfare  of  bis  con- 
temporaries. He  first  inaugurated  a  free  dispensary  ;  and, 
being  no  friend  to  the  bleeding  and  drugging  processes 
then  in  violent  vogue,  he  treated  bis  patients  with  simple 
remedies,  which  were  in  direct  contravention  to  those 
usually  prescribed,  but  which  oddly  enough  often  cured 
them.  This  of  course  raised  a  grievous  outcry.  That 
man  should  venture  to  invent  new  physic  was  bad  enou; 
but  that  he  should  have  the  face  to  cure  any  one  by  I 
means  was  not  to  be  stood  for  a  moment.  Guy  Putin,  tl 
most  celebrated  physician ;  Duval,  who  had  not  his  equi 
for  cutting  off  a  leg,  especially  when  amputation  was  at 
necessary,  and  the  entire  School  of  Medicine,  fell  on  bin 
tooth  and  nail.  He  had  been  impudent  enough  to  assert 
that  a  roasted  mouse  was  not  a  sovereign  cure  for  gunshot 
wounds,  that  cobwebs  boiled  in  camomile  were  silly  things 
for  an  indigestion,  and  that  nobody  had  yet  been  cured  of 
the  jaundice  by  swallowing  the  yolk  of  au  egg  with  fleas 
in  it.  The  School  solemnly  banned  these  heresies,  and 
Renaudot  received  notice  to  close  his  dispensary  under 
pain  of  being  prosecuted  lor  practising  as  a  doctor  in  Paris 
without  being  duly  qualified  by  a  degree  from  the  Parisian 
University.  But  Richelieu,  wdio  knew  a  clever  man  when 
be  saw  one,  sent  for  Duval,  and  told  him  significantly  that 
be  should  like  to  see  him  make  it  up  with  Renaudot.  At 
the  same  time  he  appointed  the  latter  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral for  the  sick  and  sound  poor  of  the  kingdom  ;  author- 
ized him  to  open  a  hospital  in  the  St.  Antoine  quarter 
(each  patient  was  to  have  a  bed  to  himself  in  this  hospital 
—  a  novel  luxury),  and  was  gracious  enough  to  take  an 
interest  in  some  chemical  discoveries  which  Renaudot  had 
made,  and  which  supplied  new  curatives  to  _tbe  Materia 
Medica.  Emboldened  by  this  patronage,  Renaudot  now 
added  to  the  tale  of  his  sins  by  annexing  a  pawn-office  to 
his  dispensary.  A  third  of  their  value  was  to  he  ad- 
vanced on  pledges,  and  the  interest  charged  was  no  more 
than  three  per  cent,  per  annum.  A  clause  specified,  however, 
that  the  pledge  was  to  he  forfeited  if  not  redeemed  at  the 
proper  time ;   but   Renaudot  never  availed  himself  of  this 
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privilege  ;  and,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  Lombards,  Jews 
and  others,  who  bad  never  lent  for  less  than  25  per  cent. 
and  had  always  forfeited  without  mercy,  this  new  estab- 
lishment prospered  in  such  wise  as  utterly  to  supplant  its 
rivals.  Need  it  be  said  that  the  Lombards  and  Jews 
animously  protested  in  the  name  of  the  down-trodden  poor 
against  such  usurious  practices  as  the  above,  and  that  Guy 
Patin  made  a  new  and  most  desperate  attempt  to  get  Re- 
naudot  struck  off  the  roll  of  practitioners  as  a  mountebank. 
But  once  again  Richelieu  shielded  the  man  with  his  strong 
arm,  and  Renaudot  struck  out  in  a  new  philanthropic 
direction,  by  instituting  his  famous  Bureaux  d'Adresses 
et  de  Rencontre.  These  were  what  we  should  call  a.  Gen- 
eral Estate  aiiil.it/enci/  Office;  with  an"  Exchange  and 
Marl"  superadded:  they  met  a  want  which  must  have 
been  sadly  felt  before,  and  if  they  were  Renaudot's  only 
creation,  they  would  still  entitle  him  to  rank  very  high  as 
benefactor  of  bis  species. 

l!y  paying  three  halfpence,  equivalent  to  about  live 
pence  of  our  money,  anybody  could  go  and  register  his 
wants,  or  be  put  into  communication  with  other  advertisers 
able  to  supply  him  with  what  he  needed.  People  who 
sought  to  sell,  let,  purchase,  or  hire  estates,  houses,  or 
lodgings  ;  masters  who  were  seeking  servants ;  tutors, 
clerks,  mechanics,  and  domestics  desiring  situations; 
tradesmen  or  private  persons  in  search  of  loans  ;  inquirers 
wanting  information  on  matters  legal,  administrative, 
medical,  historical,  or  geographical ;  owners  of  property 
who  were  anxious  to  effect  exchanges  or  sales  —  all  these 
found  assistance  at  the  Bureaux  d'Adresses.  But  this 
was  only  the  primitive  form  of  the  institution.  By  and 
by  show-rooms  were  erected,  where  people  could  deposit 
property  for  exchange  or  sale,  without  letting  their  names 
be  known.  Renaudot  drew  up  a  code  of  regulations, 
which  we  would  gladly  quote  but  for  its  length  ;  and  in 
this  he  not  only  laid  down  rules  most  considerate  and  in- 
telligent, but  furnished  his  reasons  for  them.  Amongst 
other  t ]ii;i_;s  he  said:  "People  may  well  be  excused  for 
not  desiring  everybody  to  know  that  they  wish  to  sell  or 
•exchange  their  goods.  Let  these  confide  their  names  in 
private  tons;  we  will  ticket  their  property  with  a  refer- 
ence number,  and  the  transaction  can  be  effected  without 
publicity."  Again:  "Certain  persons  in  search  of  a 
lawyer  or  doctor  cannot  of  themselves  know,  or  at  most 
know  only  by  doubtful  rumor,  what  lawyers  or  what  doc- 
tors are  best  able  to  plead  their  special  causes  or  to  treat 
the  particular  maladies  with  which  they  are  afflicted.  To 
all  such  we  will  make  it  our  business  truthfully  to  say, 
*  This  lawyer  is  renowne  or  his  knowledge  of  land  laws  ; 
this  one  is  better  suited  f  Tnmereial  cases ;  this  third  can 
eloquently  defend  a  prisoner  unjustly  accused  of  treason.' 
And  as  regards  doctors,  '  This  one  has  been  more  success- 
ful than  any  other  in  treating  small-pox  ;  that  other  is  much 
distinguished  for  his  cure  of  wounds,'  "  etc.  And  Renaudot 
was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  in  this  section  of  his  Bureaux, 
which  might  so  easily  have  degenerated  into  a  puff  adver- 
tisement concern,- he  classed  friends  and  foes  alike,  accord- 
ing to  the  position  which  public  opinion  assigned  them. 
There  is  a  double  entry  in  Renaudot's  professional  register, 
which  is  eloquent  and  almost  touching,  considering  how 
cruelly  the  two  men  it  names  had  persecuted  him.  "  Sur- 
gical operations. —  I  know  of  no  better  surgeon  than  M. 
Duval,  who  lives  in  the  Rue  de  la  Ferronerie.  His  skill  is 
very  great ;  and  always  bestowed  with  courtesy."  "Dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  ulcers,  eruptions  on  the  skin.  —  M.  Guy 
Patin,  physician  to  his  Majesty,  should  be  consulted  by  all 
persons  alHicted  as  above.  He  is  without  a  rival  in  these 
branches  of  the  art." 

Elsewhere  in  his  Code  of  Rules  Renaudot  says  :  "  Men 
intending  to  travel  are  often  unacquainted  as  to  the  short- 
est and  easiest  routes  they  should  take ;  moreover,  they 
know  nothing  of  the  towns  through  which  they  must  pass  ; 
and  again,  many  of  them  would  like  to  make  sure  of  a  place 
where  their  letters  could  be  sent  during  their  absence  and 
forwarded   to  &»>..  "    punctuality.     I  will  accordingly 

furnish  all  intending  travellers  with  an  itinerary  telling 
them  what  roads  are  the  safest,  and  what  hostelries  in  the 


provinces  oiler  the  besf  accommodation  to  man  and  beast. 
I  will  also  receive  letters  and  parcels  in  deposit  for  all,  not 
travellers  only,  whose  convenience  might  In-  suited  thereby; 
and  I  will  forward,  on  payment  of  the  required  sum  in  my 
office,  an  order  for  an  equivalent  sum  on  any  correspondent 
I  may  have  —  and  my  correspondents  are  numerous — in 
provincial  cities."  Elsewhere  again  Renaudot  undertakes 
to  draw  up  petitions  or  to  write  letters  lor  the  illiterate,  to 
transmit  parcels  to  any  part   of  Paris,  Versailles,   or   St. 

I  oi ins,  to  advertise  objects  lost  or  stolen,  and  to  keep  a 

register  wherein  people  could  write  messages  for  persons 
whose  addresses  they  ignored  or  with  whom  for  some  other 
reason  they  were  unable  to  correspond  directly.  So  that 
this  extraordinary  man  not  only  inaugurated  in  France  an 
Estate,  Professional  and  Servants'  Agency,  as  well  as  an 
office  lor  private  sales  and  exchanges,  but  further  laid  the 
basis  of  the  I'oste  Restante.  Parcels  Delivery,  Post-Office 
Directory,  Tourist's  Guide  and  Money  Order  Office;  be- 
sides affording  an  outlet  to  troubled  spirits  like  those  who 
correspond  through  the  agony  column  of  The  Times.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  his  office  in  the  Hue  de  la  Calandre 
should  soon  have  been  all  too  small  for  its  multifarious 
duties  and  that  his  original  stall' of  six  clerks  should,  in  less 
than  three  months,  have  swelled  to  fifty.  Richelieu,  in 
sheer  admiration  tit  the  man,  sent  for  him  and  thanked 
him  for  the  services  he  was  rendering  the  Ring's  subjects. 
He  also  offered  him  money  to  extend  his  offices,  and  this 
Renaudot  accepted,  but  only  as  a  loan,  it  was  his  custom 
to  levy  a  commission  of  six  deniers  l  per  livre  (franc)  on 
the  sales  he  effected,  and  by  means  of  these  and  other 
receipts  he  soon  repaid  the  Cardinal  every  penny  that  had 
been  advanced  to  him.  But  he  did  more  than  this.  Find- 
ing that  his  registers  were  not  always  convenient  modes 
of  reference,  by  reason  of  the  excessive  crowds  which 
pressed  round  them,  he  brought  out  a  printed  advertiser, 
which  is  almost  the  exact  prototype  of  a  journal  at  persent 
well  known  in  London.  It  was  called  Feuille  du  Bureau 
d'Adresses,  and  appeared  every  Saturday,  at  the  price  of 
one  sou. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  this  paper  precedetl  the 
-  de  France,  or  was  issued  simultaneously  with  it. 
Probably  it  was  first  published  in  manuscript  form,  but 
came  out  in  print  at  least  six  months  before  the  Gazette, 
for  a  number  bearing  the  date  of  June  14th,  1631,  shows  a 
periodical  in  full  organization  and  containing  indirect 
references  to  advertisements  which  must  have  appeared 
several  weeks  before.  At  all  events  this  Feu'dle  was  purely 
an  advertisement  sheet — a  forerunner  of  the  Petiles 
Affiches  which  were  reinvented  in  1746  —  it  was  in  no 
sense  a  newspaper.  Here  are  a  few  extracts  which  will 
mark  its  character  :  — 

22.  Wanted  to  sell  or  exchange  a  new  coat  of  scarlet  cloth 
(royal  seal  quality),  lined  with  satin  of  the  same  color  and 
embroidered  with  silver  lace.  Price  eight  crowns  ;  or  the  value 
would  be  taken  in  colonial  produce. 

27.  A  pair  of  ear-rings  tor  sale  or  exchange.  Two  pearls, 
pear-shaped,  and  very  white.  Price  100  livres  ;  or  exchanges  in 
lace  for  ladies'  collarette  and  sleeves. 

37.  A  fragment  of  the  true  holy  cross,  enchased  under  a  dia- 
mond, which  forms  the  centre  of  a  cross  lately  belonging  to  the 
deceased  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Rouen.  It  will  protect  its 
wearer  in  battle,  and  save  from  all  dangers  by  sea.  Price  250 
crowns ;  or  its  owner  would  pledge  it  a  year  for  200  crowns,  at 
10  per  cent,  interest.     Glory  be  to  God  ! 

40.  A  soldier  who  has  lost  a  leg  and  an  eye  in  the  King's 
service,  thanks  be  to  Heaven  !  will  sell  or  exchange  his  sword, 
which  is  of  no  more  use  to  him,  but  which  came  from  his  father 
and  his  grandsire  before  that,  and  is  beautitied  by  a  silver  hilt 
richly  carved  and  firm  to  hold.  It  has  never  been  drawn  but  in 
the  cause  of  the  true  faith,  and  has  spilled  the  blood  of  heretics 
more  than  could  he  numbered.  It  would  leap  out  of  the  scab- 
hard  unbidden  at  the  sight  of  a  Huguenot,  nor  less  obedient  to 
the  empire. of  love,  would  it  ever  fail  a  brave  knight  who  un- 
sheathed it  to  guard  his  mistress.  It  would  be  the  fitting  com- 
panion of  a  clear  heart  and  loyal  hand;  and  the  price  of  it  is 
28  crowns.     Or,  in  exchange,  would  he  taken  any  article  suit- 

1  The  currency  of  tbat  time  was  as  follows  :  15  deuiers  =  1  sol  or  sou  ;  20 
sola=  1  livre  touruois  (franc);  3  livres  =1  ecu  (crowu) ;  20  livres  =:  1  louis- 
d'or. 


able  to  an  aged  warrior  with  more  honor  than  means,  though 
no  blame  is  intended  on  our  King,  who  recompenses  all  bis  ser- 
vants with  generosity  above  their  deserts. 

Then,  under  the  heading  of  Affaires  Meslees,  we  find  :  — 

103.  A  young  dromedary  tor  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 

107.  Aii  atlas  by  Henricus  Homliiis.     Price  4S  livres. 

109.  A  man  will  give  an  invention  lor  stopping  game  and 
preventing  it  from  leaving  a  wood,  or  once  it  has  gone  out, 
from  reentering  therein  otherwise  than  at  the  spot  one  desifes. 

115.  A  companion  wanted  to  travel  to  Italy  with.1 

124.  Lodgings  to  let  in  full  view  of  the  spot  where  evil  doers 
are  mo^t  justly  executed. 

Then  we  come  to  advertisements  of  the  Times  order  :  — 

If  the  gentleman  with  the  blue  feather,  who  saved  two  ladies 
wearing  masks  in  the  line  St.  Denis  Horn  the  insolences  of  a 
drunkard  is  as  tender-hearted  as  be  is  brave,  be  will  find  one  oi 
his  obliged  servants  iead\  to  thank  him  without  her  mask  at 
the  gate  of  the  Place  Royale  to-morrow  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 

From  L.  to  H.  ,  Once  onlj  ,  but  never  again. 

I  thank  God,  but  next  Him  the  man  who  brained  the  mad  dog 
at  my  shop-door  last  Monday,  and  went  away  without  listening 
to  my  gratitude.  Modesty  is  the  diadem  of  courage,  but  my 
wife  and  children  would  have  been  glad  to  embrace  the  friend 
who  shielded  us  from  a  great  peril,  which  makes   us  still  sliud- 

Stolen  with  unequalled  effrontery,  from  an  honest  man  who 
was  returning  home  at  night  near  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  a  new 
cloak  of  gray  cloth,  a  hat  with  a  silver  buckle,  and  a  belt  with 
a  purse  attached  to  it.  The  eloak  and  the  hat  were  marked  in- 
side with  the  letters  P.  Y.,  and  obedient  subjects  of  the  King 
are  cautioned  against  buying  them. 

The  advertisements  numbered  many  hundreds,  and  were 
very  neatly  classed,  the  size  of  the  paper  being  ordinary 
folio,  with 'three  columns  to  a  page.  It  is  clear  that  from  the 
moment  he  started  his  Feuille  du  Bureau  d'Adresses,  Re- 
naudot must  have  conceived  the  possibility  of  founding  a 
news-sheet;  but,  even  if  he  had  never  published  bis  adver- 
tisements, this  idea  must  still  have  occurred  to  him.  In 
the  first  place,  his  agency  business  brought  an  immense 
amount  of  varied  intelligence  to  his  knowledge;  in  the 
next  place,  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  the  genealogist, 
D'Hozier,  who  wrote  him  from  abroad  most  long  and  chatty 
letters,  which  he  would  read  to  his  patients  lying  sick  in 
bed,  much  to  their  improvement  ;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
the '  manuscript  News  Letters  had  attained,  by  the  year 
1630,  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  and  found  such  a  ready 
sale, 'that  the  notion  of  further  popularizing  them  by  print- 
in"  must  have  suggested  itself  to  more  than  one  man  be- 
fore it  was  actually  put  into  practice:  But  the  great  bar 
was  this,  that  nothing  could  be  printed  without  the  King's 
privilege,  and  this  privilege  was  not  lightly  granted. 
Eiliits'of  a  most  sanguinary  nature  had  been  launched 
against  clandestinely  printed  pamphlets  in  1553,  1560, 
1561.  1563,  and  1570.  From  the  year  1600  to  1610,  these 
edicts  had  been  renewed  twice  and"  three  times  every  year, 
though,  whilst  Henri  IV.  reigned,  delinquents  were  not 
handed  but  only  fined  for  their  first  offence,  and  whipped 
for  tlie  second  and  following.  But  Louis  XIII.  set  to  whip- 
pin",  imprisoning,  and  banishing  erring  printers  as  soon  as 
he  came"  of  age";  and  in  1620  he  even  tried  to  interfere 
with  the  written  News  Letters  ;  "  which,"  says  the  royal 
edict,  ••  have  become  a  grievous  nuisance  by  reason  of  the 
falsehoods  and  scandals  they  contain,  and  must  henceforth 
be  written  with  truth  and  propriety  or  not  at  all ;  failing 
which,  their  authors  must  dread  our  displeasure."  This 
of  course  did  not  suit  the  newsmen  ;  and  they  easily  fore- 
saw that,  if  obliged  to  submit  their  amusing  productions  in 
a  printed  shape  to  official  censorship,  these  elucubrations 
would   be    shorn   of  half  their   attractions.     Accordingly, 

i  Advertisements  of  this  order  were  very  numerous,  for  persons  seldom  % 
set  out  for  a  long  journey  singly;  but  waited  until  they  could  hear  of  a 
number  more  with  whom  the}  could  make  up  a  party  strong  enough  to  de- 
fend  itself  against  highwaymen.  It  was  not  the  least  ol  Renaudot'a  services 
that  he  inquired  into  the  respectability  of  companions  who  ottered  tumi- 
selves  in  order  that  an  honest  man  might  no  more  he  exposed  to  travel 
with  a  rogue,  who,  oc.ee  clear  of  Paris,  would  relieve  him  ot  his  purse  and 
luggage. 


they  avoided  printing;  and  manuscript  letters  continued 
in  vogue  for  several  years  after  Renaudot  launched  his*'' 
Gazette.  This,  by  the  bye,  was  the  case  in  England  as  well 
as  in  France.  Here  the  laws  about  printing  were  as  severe 
as  there,  and  the  livening  Post,  published  during  the  each 
years  of  Charles  I.'s  reign,  expresses  its  astonishment  that 
country  gentlemen  should  pay  £3  and  VI  a  year  to  have  a 
Xi  us  Letter  sent  them,  when  they  could  subscribe  to  the 
printed  journal  for  ill.  a  copy.  In  time,  however,  the  Post 
found  that  it  was  no  use  trying  to  outvie  the  News  Litters 
in  interest,  and  so  hit  upon  the  sagacious  expedient  of  leav- 
ing two  of  iis  pages  blank,  in  order  that  those  newsmen 
might  fill  them  up  by  hand,  and  so  afford  country  subscrib- 
ers the  double  advantage  of  licensed  news  in  print,  and 
unlicensed  tittle-tattle  in  writing. 

Renaudot,  who  had  no  wish  to  publish  tattle,  had  no 
reason  to  fear  censorship.  He  addressed  himself  to  Riche 
lieu,  and  craved  leave  to  start  a  printed  newspaper  under 
royal  patronage.  The  politic  Cardinal  was  quite  shrewd 
enough  to  see  how  useful  might  be  to  him  an  organ  which 
would  set  information  before  the  public  in  the  manner  he 
desired,  and  in  that  manner  alone ;  so  he  granted  all  Re- 
naudot wished,  in  the  form  of  "letters  patent,"  securing 
him  an  entire  monopoly  of  printing  newspapers,  and  more- 
over he  conferred  on  his  protege  the  pompous  title  of  His- 
toriographer of  France.  The  first  number  of  the  Gazette 
de  France  appeared  on  Friday,  May  30,  1631. 


Its  size  was  four  quarto  pages,  and  its  price  one  sol  pa- 
risis.  i.  i'.,  hil.  worth  about  1J</.  modern  money.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  paper  had  been  heralded  by  a  prospectus, 
very  long,  minute,  and  shrewd  as  usual,  but  of  which  no 
copy  remains.  All  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  curiosity 
was  much  excited,  and  that  500  impressions  of  the  first 
number  were  struck  and  sold  in  one  day  —  no  mean 
achievement  considering  the  tediousness  of  printing  by  the 
old  wooden  hand-presses.  The  first  number  contained  no 
preface  or  address,  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  leading  article, 
but  plunged  at  once  in  medias  res,  and  gave  news  from 
nineteen  foreign  towns  or  countries,  but,  oddly  enough,  not 
a  line  of  French  intelligence.  This  is  the  order  in  which 
the  items  were  classed,  and  their  dates.  From  Constanti- 
nople, April  2d,  1631  ;  Rome,  April  26th  (and  under  this 
beading  came  the  news  from  Spain  and  Portugal)  ;  North 
Germany,  April  Soth  ;  Freistadt  in  Silesia,  May  1st  ;  Ven- 
ice, May  2d;  Vienna,  May  3d;  Stettin  and  Lubeck,  May 
4th;  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Prague,  Hamburg,  and  Leip- 
zig, May  5th  ;  Mayence,  May  6th  ;  Lower  Saxony,  May 
9th;  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  May  14th;  Amsterdam,  May 
17th;  and  Antwerp,  May  2  1th.  The  indications  of  place 
and  date  stood  in  the  margin. 

Here  is  the  first  paragraph,  and  a  portion  of  the  last  :  — 

Constantinople,  2d  April,  1631. — The  King  of  Persia,  with 
15,000  horses  and  50,000  foot  soldiers,  besieges  Dille,  at  two 
days' march  from  Babylon,  where  the  Grand  Signior  has  or- 
dered all  his  janissaries  to  muster  under  pain  of  death;  and 
continues,  notwithstanding  this  occupation,  to  wage  a  merciless 
war  against  those  who  use  tobacco,  condemning  them  to  he 
suffocated  by  smoke.1 

Antwerp,  24th  May.  —  The  drum  beats  all  over  North  Ger- 
many. It  is  hoped  that  the  Dutch  will  make  no  greater  show 
this  year  than  they  did  last,  for  we  shall  attack  them  first. 
....  We  have  good  chiefs;  amongst  others,  the  Marquises  of 
St.  Croix  and  Ayton,  the  Duke  of  hernia,  Don  Carle  Colomne, 
Counts  John  of  Nassau  and  Henri  de  Hergue,  who  has  the  com- 
mand in-chief  on  land,  and  Count  de  Vaquens,  who  is  vice-ad- 
miral, and  to  whom  has  been  granted  350,000  crowns  a  year  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  fleet. 

The  bulk  of  the  matter  inserted  was  furnished  direct  by 
Richelieu  from  the  Foreign  Office,  and  several  of  the  para- 
graphs were  written  in  his  own  hand.  This  accounts  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  information,  and   also  for  the  serious 

t  This  anti-tobacconist  Sultan  was  Ainurath  IV.  The  Shah  Abbas,  his 
contemporary,  ordered  that  all  snuff  takers  should  have  their  noses  cut  off. 
Pope  liiuoL-enr  VIII  excommunicated  smokers,  and  doomed  them  to  hell- 
tire  ;  and  our  own  dull  James  I.  wrote  a  silly  book  against  them. 
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tone  the  paper  assumed  from  the  first.  No  French  notes 
appear  til!  the  sixth  number,  bearing  date  July  ith.  1631, 
'and  then  we  light  upon  this:  — 

-II.  iv  is  being  continued   tbe  beautiful  im- 
pression of  the  great  Bible  in  nine  volumes  and  eight  lang 
which  will  l«'  completed  in  a  j  ear.     We  invite  .-ill  nations  to  take 
part  in  it,  with  better  n  a   the  Sybarites  who  convoked 

the  guests  to  thi  ir  feasts  a  year  beforehand. 

In  the  seventh   number,  July  lltli.   1631,  appears    this 
pii  it  of  court  intelligence  :  — 

St.  i  -  n  Laye,  10th  July.  —  The   Marquis  ol   Ln   Fu- 

ll  King   in  congratulate  his 
i         .  on  recovering  his  health   al  Lyons,  and  who  arrived  a 
i  ago,  is  about   to  return  to  Spain,  which  country   shows 
France  n\  this   act   thai  she  is   rcalrj  in    no  burr}  to  paj    her 
compliment,  seeing  that  everybody  had  forgotten  the  Kin 
ness      His  Majesty  gracefully  marking  that 

i  been  in  good  health  these  ten  months.     Tb 
condoled    with  tardily  by  the  Thebans  on  the    death  of   his 
nephew  Germ  mi  us,  replied  that  he  was  unable  to  i 
self  for  the  loss  of  tli  ir  great  captain  Achilles,  so  unhappily 
slain  before  Troy.     In  truth,  and  grace  be  to  God,  hi-    M 
was  never  better  in  his  life. 

The  i"  of  the   Gazelle  was  continued    uninter- 

ruptedly from  week   in  week,  but  the  press  of  matter  was 
i.i  thai  Renaudol  took  to  issuing  a  Supplement  with 

the  last  number  of  every  month.     In  this  hi ndensed  the 

reports  of  the  preceding  numbers,  corrected  errors,  added 
fresh  news,  and  answered  his  detractors,  who,  as  maj  be 
Burmised,  bad  gathered  in  squads,  large  and  vindictive 
enough  to  form  a  fine  host  at  ever}  new  step  be  made  in 
public  usefulness.  One  is  really  hound  to  think  well  of 
human  nature  on  seeing  that  this  unfortunate  man.  who 
had  never  done  any  one  an  ill  turn  in  his  life,  wl 
invariably  gentle,  humane,  and  public-spirited,  and  who 
made  use  of  tin-  great  influence  be  possessed  both  with  the 
Kite.;  ami  the  Cardinal  for  no  other  ends  than  those  oi 
charity  and  mercy,  was  nevertheless  harried,  revih 
plagued  in  a  hundred  petty  ways,  as  it'  he  were  the  lowest 
of  charlatans.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  tor- 
rents of  abuse  in  rich  medico-dog-Latin  which  Guy  l'atin 
and  tin- rest  of  the  Doctors' school  ponred  down  on  him. 
(iin  l'atin  rails  him  Cacophraste  Renaudot,  "  nebulo  hebdo- 
madarius,  omnium  bipedum  nequissimus  et  mendaeissimus  et 
ssimus,  qui  indiget  helleboro  aul  acriori  medicina, 
jlummii  et  ferro."  Then  when  Renaudot,  instead  of  flying 
into  a  passion,  replies  with  seraphic  mildness,  l'atin 
sh  ieks,  ••  Habet  fronlem  meretricis,  nescit  ■ 
fjne  may  remark  thai  it  argues  a  large  degree  of  indepen- 
dence that  a  man  like  l'atin  should  have  dared  thus  to 
of  an  enterprise  which  was  known  to  be  as  much 
Richelieu's  as  Renaudot's  own.  But  Richelieu  n 
great  a  man  to  care  for  the  crowing  of  small  birds.  There 
is  something  very  grand  and  statesmanlike  in  the  patron- 
age which  this  King  among  ministers  bestowed  upon  the 
gazetteer,  lie  did  not  meddle  with  him,  left  him  to  man- 
age his  own  affairs  and  fight  his  own  battles;  but  what- 
ever assistance  Renaudot  required,  that  he  gave  al  once 
and  generously;  and  if  Renaudol  had  been  viciously 
inclined,  and  had  asked  lor  the  extermination  of  any  ofhis 
persecutors,  the  Cardinal  would  unquestionably  have  made 
short  work  of  these  gentlemen.'  As  ii  was.  Renaudot 
naively  disputed  with  his  enemies  once  a  month,  and  soon 
he  had  the  sense  to  give  up  even  that.  At  the  end  oi  the 
year    1631    he   suppressed    bis    monthly  Supplement,  in- 

1  A  fact  to  the  eternal  honor  of  Renaudot,  and  in  a  less  measure,  to  that 
of  Ricbelieu,  deserves  notice  here.      When   tlie  Cardinal,  for  state 

put  tu  death  t'rb.iiu  Grandier,  Renaudot,  though  bound  to  lliche- 
lieu  by  so  many  obligations,  had  the  courage  to  publish  an  el<  queirt  pain 
plilet  in  vindication  of  the  murdered  man,  who  was  tiis  fellow-townsman. 
Richelieu  was  well  aware  that  Renaudot  bad  done  this,  but  he  took  no  no- 
tice of  it.  anil  never  abated  his  kindness.  Tbe  tact  is,  Richelieu  was  t lie- 
man  t -  commit  a  crime  when  rlie  interests  of  his  polioy  seemed  to  ueed  it, 
bur  be  had  too  much  magnanimity  to  re-ent  tile  judgment  which  might 
be  passed  on  his  action  bv  an  houest  mind,  considering  the  matter  superfi- 
cially, without  a  knowledge  of  the  motives  which  had  prompted  it  Well 
might  Peter  tbe  Great,  When  he  visireil  Pnris,  no  straight  In  the  tomb  of 
Richelieu,  and,  kneeling  by  it,  exclaim  :  uGreat  man!  were  you  alive,  I 
would  give  you  half  my  empire,  if  you  would  teach  me  to  govern  the  other 
half!  " 


crea  ed  the  G  i  <  to  eighl  pages,  ami  announced  thai  Tor 
the  future  he  would  issue  Supplements  as  they  were  needed, 
Ii  seems  thej  wen  n led  prettj  often,  for  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1633  Renaudol  published  Supplements, 
under  the  title  of  0  .     tnd    lixtiaordinaires,  as  often 

as  twice,  and  even  three  times  in  one  week.  In  fact, 
whenever  a  budgel  "l'  news  arrived  which  would  nowa-> 
days  justify  a  special  edition,  the  indefatigable  editor  set 
his  criers  afoot  with  a  fresh  printed  sheet,  shouting,  "  Buj 
the   E  containing   the   account  of  the  superb 

burial  of  the  Kin  nark !  "  or,  "  Buy   and   read  oi 

lil'ul  is!, ne!  ii    Cur  tcoa  in  the  Indies 

li\  the  Dutch  from  the  Spaniards!"  Renaudot  understood 
the  noble  art  of  puffing,  lie  dressed  his  criers  in  red,  and 
gave  them  a  trumpet  apiece  to  go  and  bray  the  praises  of 
the  Gazettt  on  the  off  days,  when  the  paper  iliil  not  ap- 
pear 

All  the  Gazettes  for  the  year  1631,  thirty  two  in  number, 
iiiiuil  up  in  a  volume  at  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth, 
alongwith  a  portrait  ol'  Renaudot  and  two  preface.-,  one  to 
the    Kin:;,   the  other   to   the   pul  ir,  dreary    Louis 

XIII.  was  very  fond  of  Renaudot.  and  took  a  childish 
pleasure  in  the    (  is  in  a   new  toy.     As    Richelieu 

wisely  left  his  Majesty  few  of  the  cares  of  stale,  the  King 
was  reduced  to  looking  oul  of  the  window  and  dismally  gap- 
ing when  there  was  no  battle  or  hunting  going  on ;  accord- 
ing!) i;  was  a  rare  treat  to  him  when  he  i  ould  slip  out  in 
disguise  ol  an  evening  to  the  Rue  de  la  ( 'alandre,  accompa- 
ny a  couple  of  his  gentlemen,  and  stand  watching  pro  e 
of  his  own  being  pul  in  type.  He  was  a  frequenl  contrib- 
utor. Thequarrels  he  had  with  his  wife,  Anne  of  Austria, 
cost  him  much  misery  ;  bul  he  revenged  himself  by  writing 
spiteful  bits  about  her  Majesty  and  her  pel  Spanish  court- 
iers ;  and  laughed  in  his  roj  il  sleeve  when  all  tin-  ■ 
pie  cackled  about  in  their  amazement  with  copies  ol  the 
-■ni  sbeei    in  their  hands.     One  of  the  kingly  notes 

which   Renaudot  inserted,2  at  a   lime  when  a  royal    divorce 

was  in  mtemplation,  was  remembered  by  Anne  of 

Austria,  and  nearly  brought  Renaudot  into  trouble  after 
the  King  died ;  but  so  long  as  Louis  XI 1 1.  Ii  veil  he  would 
hear  no  evil  of  his  gazetteer:  and   when    some   flushed 

Spaniard  came  to  ask  tor  redress,  his  Majesty  played 
moodilj  with  the  tips  ofhis  gloves,  and  looked  far  away 
out  of  the  window,  as  if  he  were  deaf  Renaudot  may 
well  be  excused  for  writing  of  his  King,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, in  a  strain  somewhat  hyperbolical.  In  his 
that  Louis  XIII.  has  earned  more  glory 
by  himsell  alone  than  all  his  predecessors  put  together, 
ami  he  adds,  "  Km-  the  rest,  Sire,  my  journal  is  the  gazette 
of  kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth.  .All  that  is  in  it  is  for 
tlii-ui  and  lo  them,  and  is  intended  to  serve  their  glory." 
In  his  preface  to  the  public,  Renaudol  breaks  into  a  more 
humorous  vein,  and  sketches  the  tribulations  from  which 
many  an  editor  since  his  time  has  suffered.  "  Soldiers 
would  like  to  see  ih--  paper  teem  with  battles  and  feats  of 
arms;    litigants    would    have    it    full    of    law    reports;    the 

devoul  ran-  for  nothing  bul  lists  of  preachers  and  precis  of 
sermons"  (in  his  fourteenth  number,  first  year,  Renaudot 
began  to  publish  regularly,  "  A  list  of  preachers  in  all  the 
churches  next  Sunday;")  "those  who  have  not  been  to 
limit,  would  never  tin-  of  seeing  us  describe  court  pageants, 
and  those  who   have  carried  so  much  as  a  parcel   in  safety 

from  Paris  to  St.  Ger ins  are  offended  il  they  do  not  see 

the  exploit  recorded  with  lull  honors  in  our  pages."  Re- 
naudot explains  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  everybody, 
and  concludes  with  the  assurance  that  he  shall  always  he 
delighted  to  publish  news  of  general  interest,  and  to  ac- 
cept any  eon  eel  ions  or  suggestions  lor  the  improvement  of 
his  paper,  which  may  be  offered  hiui. 

It  appears  that   Renaudot  for  awhile  conducted  the   Ga- 

-  It  is  iu  the  number  dated  4th  June,  1G33,  or  rather  in  some  of  them,  for 
the  note  was  sent  down  by  Richelieu  when  half  tbe  edition  had  been  struck 
i  It  Renaudot  was  obliged  to  stop  the  presses  and  find  plate  for  Hie  note, 
which  contained  twenty-eight  lines.  It  was  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 
i  aper,  but  sunn-  copies  of  the  original  edit  ion  had  already  been  sum,  mi  that 
t  here  are  two  different  Gazettes  extant  bearing  date  June  4,  1633.  The  first 
edition,  however,  is  very  rare  ;  and  we"  believe  no  collection  of  the  Gazelles 
enntaius  both  numbers. 


zette  entirely  by  himself;  but  as  he  kept  up  his  ageueies, 
his  loan-office  and  his  dispensary,  the  tax  on  his  time  was 
too  great,  and  he  was  obliged,  with  Richelieu's  assistance, 
to  organize  a  regular  staff.  Mezeray,  Bautru,  Yoiture,  and 
La  Calprenede  became  the  foremost  among  bis  fellow-con- 
tributors, and  they  were  all  remarkable  men,  whose  equals 
in  scholarship  and  professional  dignity  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  on  the  French  press  of  the  year  1873.  Their  func- 
tions were  rather  to  edit  or  translate  the  correspondence 
from  abroad  into  good  French,  than  to  furnish  matter  or 
opinions  of  their  own  ;  and  in  this  they  succeeded  so  well 
that  the  Gazette  was  reputed  from  its  foundation  until 
17SIJ,  as  the  most  correctly  written  of  all  newspapers. 
Voltaire,  who  was  not  an  indulgent  critic,  says  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  that  the  Gazette  tie  France  lias  always  been 
"  revised  with  great  care  and  composed  in  excellent 
French ;"  and  Grimm,  writing  in  1769,  calls  the  Gazette 
"the  most  insipid,  impolite,  and  correctly  edited  of  all 
newspapers."  '  The  impoliteness  refers  to  a  habit  which 
tin-  Gazette  had  contracted  of  never  qualifying  any  one, 
save  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  as  "  Monsieur."  In 
mentioning  noblemen,  their  titles  alone  were  given  as  "  Le 
Due  de  "  instead  of"  M.  le  Due  de  ; "  all  untitled  persons 
were  designated  as  "  le  Sieur."  ....  Voltaire  could  not 
stomach  this  formula  either,  and  Grimm  exclaims  in  his 
disgust,  "It  is  supremely  impertinent  and  ridiculous  to 
write  twice  a  week  '  Le  Sieur  Pitt '  when  the  Sieur  Pitt  is 
the  arbiter  of  the  old  continent  and  the  new."  '  But  the 
Gazette  clung  to  this  old  tradition,  on  the  ground  that, 
being  an  official  journal,  it  was  bound  to  give  the  King's 
subject  those  titles  only  which  of  right  belonged  to  them. 

The  staff  of  the  Gazette  were  not  paid  out  of  the  profits 
of  that  paper,  but  by  pensions  from  the  Civil  List,  averag- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  four  gentlemen  above  alluded  to,  1,500 
crowns  a  year  (£180,  equivalent  to  £500  of  our  money). 
The  Gazette  can  never  have  been  worked  at  a  profit,  nor, 
indeed,  have  paid  its  expenses.  The  Supplements  were 
too  numerous,  and  the  price,  considering  the  size  of  the 
paper,  much  too  small.  In  addition  to  this,  Renaudot  was, 
from  the  first,  trammelled  by  shameless  piracies.  Provin- 
cial publishers  reprinted  the  Gazdte  as  soon  as  it  reached 
them,  adding  somorlocal  items  to  give  it  an  extra  zest,  and 
sold  the  whole  under  titles  of  their  own.  Renaudot  was 
obliged  to  appeal  to  the  law  courts,  and  eventually  it  was 
arranged  that  certain  publishers  at  Avignon,  Lyons,  Rouen, 
AiXj  and  Bordeaux  should  have  the  privilege  of  reprinting, 
subject  to  a  yearly  payment. 

(To  be  continued  ) 


FOREIGN   NOTES. 


Ma.  Buckstone,  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  London,  thus 
announces  the  close  of  his  season  :  "  The  end  of  the  '  Wicked 
World  '  is  approaching." 

Tnc  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says  that  "  the  great  want  of  the 
French  character  is  want  of  devil."  It  seems  to  us  the  Com- 
mune turned  oat  some  very  good  devils  —  good  as  devils,  we 
mean. 

Between  Mr.  Warner's  letter  and  the  letter  of  Messrs. 
Sampson,  Low,  &  Co.,  Ward,  Lock,  &  Tyler  are  in  a  bad  way. 
They  begin  to  wish,  we  fancy,  that  they  had  not  burnt  their 
fingers  with  Mr.  Warner's  "  Backlog  Studies." 

Quite  a  novel  feature,  intended  to  obviate  danger  from  fire, 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Alexandra.  By  a 
curious  arrangement,  patented  by  the  architect,  the  gas-piping 
throughout  the  house  can  he  used  for  water  in  case  of  fire. 

Women  are  distinguishing  themselves  as  biographers.  Miss 
Taylor  recently  published  Buckle's  Lite;  Mrs.  Grote  has  just 
published  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  Life  of  the  Historian  of 
Greece,  ami  the  best  account  we  have  of  Montalembert  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mrs.  (Jliphant,  the  author  ol   Irving 'g  Lite. 

2The  term  Sieur  (Sir)  means  really  the  same  thing  as  Monsieur  (My  Sir), 
but  there  is  the  conventional  difference  between  the  two  whicb  exists  between 
Mr.  and  Esquire  in  England.  Th.'  Kr*  u.li  law  writs,  summonses,  and  judg- 
ments denominate  all  untitled  persons  to  this  da\  as  "  Sieur,"  much  to  the 
humiliation  of  these  professed  lovers  of  equality. 


In  the  June  number  of  die  Churchman's  Shilling  Mcgazine, 
the  editor  offers  some  explanation  as  to  the  origin  ot  the  title  .  £ 
the  "  Christian  Year,"  on  the  authority  ol  Mr.  Parker,  of  Ox 
ford,  a  son  of  the  eminent  publisher  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
work.  According  to  this  gentleman  the  late  Mr.  Keble,  on 
entering  the  shop  in  Broad  Street  one  morning,  saw.  at  the  top  of 
a  small  staircase  which  led  to  a  little  gallery  tilled  with  hook- 
shelves,  a  work  entitled  "  L'Annee  Chietiennc, "  in  twelve  vol- 
umes, and  at  once  asked  Mr.  Parker  to  allow  him  to  examine 
it.  A  short  time  alter,  the  "Christian  Year "  appeared,  and 
there  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  author  took  bis  title  from  the 
old  French  devotional  work.  At  any  rate,  if  this  should  not 
have  been  the  case,  the  coincidence  is  remarkable. 

An  uncomfortable  story  is  told   by  the  Warsaw  Israelit,  and 

one  calculated  to  east  a  gloom  over  many  a  dinner-table.  It 
seems  that  a  cook  in  the  employ  of  a  Jew  lately  rushed  to  her 
master's  room  in  a  state  of  extreme  nervous  agitation,  and  not 
without  reason.  She  had,  .-he  said,  suddenly  heard  heart-rend- 
ing and  piercing  shrieks  proceed  from  a  piece  ot  meat  she  was 
about  to  convert  into  steaks.  The  Jew,  on  investigating  the 
matter,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  soul  of  a  Jewish  sinner 
was  in  the  meat,  and  that  its  shrieks  were  caused  by  a  desire 
for  honorable  burial  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
He  therefore,  without  loss  of  time,  proceeded  to  the  rabbi,  ana 
with  much  earnestness  requested  that  he  would  bury  the  beef- 
steak, dressed  in  a  shroud,  in  the  Jewish  cemetery,  with  all  the 
ceremonies  appertaining  to  the  interment  of  members  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion.  The  rabbi,  however,  having  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  beefsteak  really  contained  the  soui  oi  a  sinner,  de- 
clined to  accede  to  the  request,  and  the  mysterious  beef,  accord- 
ing-to  the  latest  intelligence,  remains  undigested  and  unburied. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rabbi  was  correct  in  his  view,  for  if 
the  spirits  of  sinners  get  into  provisions,  tradesmen  who  throw 
their  hearts  and  souls  into  their  business  will  be  able  to  carry  on 
adulteration  after- their  decease,  and  it  will  be  even  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  a  leg  of  mutton  and  the  spiritual  part  of 
an  extortionate  butcher. 

Mr.  C.  II.  SruRGEOx  has  said  and  done  many  things  in  his 
time  in  furtherance  of  what  might  be  described  as  "jocular  re- 
ligion and  comic  salvation."  iiut  at  the  late  anniversary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  at  Exeter  Hall,  he  outdid  himself. 
Speaking  of  prayer,  he  said,  "  Oh  tor  more  prayer!  1  had  an 
odd  illustration  of  its  power  the  other  day,  in  Italy.  In  the 
hotels  there,  there  are  little  ivory  buttons  in  the.wall  upon  whicb 
you  put  your  finger.  They  communicate  with  electric  wires 
which  ring  the  bells  down-stairs.  A  friend  came  iu  to  take  tea 
with  us,  and  I  put  my  linger  on  the  button,  but  nobody  came. 
1  did  it  again  ;  still  nobody  came.  'Now,'  said  my  friend,  I 
will  put  you  up  to  a  wrinkle  —  keep  your  finger  on  the  button. 
If  you  only  just  put  it  on,  it  rings  the  bell  ;  but  if  you  keep  your 
finger  on,  the  bell  will  keep  ringing  down-stairs.'  Well,  I  did 
so;  but  even  then  the  waiter  did  nut  come.  At  length  my 
friend  said,  '  We  have  a  couple  of  bedrooms  here  ;  I  w  ill  go  into 
one,  and  your  friend  can  go  into  the  other  ;  let  us  ring  all  three 
bells,  and  then  we  shall  fetch  up  all  the  waiters  in  the  hotel.' 
So  we  put  our  lingers  on  the  three  bullous,  and  kept  them  there, 
and,  I  warrant  you,  the  passage  was  soon  lull  of  waiters  tum- 
bling over  one  another.  They  thought  the  whole  house  must 
be  on  tire.  We  simply  explained  that  as  the  ringing  of  one  bell 
did  not  do,  we  thought  we  would  ring  all  three,  and  found  it  a 
capital  plan;  but  if  they  would  only  come  more  quickly  another 
lime,  we  would  do  it  no  more.  Every  time  a  man  prays  he 
rings  the  great  bell  in  heaven  !  If  two  of  you  agree  as  touching 
anything  concerning  the  kingdom,  it  shall  be  done  unto  you. 
There  is  no  resisting  it.  If  every  man  and  woman  here  would 
begin  to  put  their  fingers  upon  the  bell,  the  electric  communica- 
tion between  earth  and  heaven,  it  would  awake  the  very  angels, 
and  bring  them  down  with  untold  blessings  upon  the  church 
and  upon  the  world."  We  cannot  help  hoping  that  the  laugh- 
ter and  applause  which  greeted  the  comparison  of  the  holy 
angels  roused  and  wakened  up  by  prayer  to  the  idle  waiters 
tumbling  over  each  other  at  an  Italian  inn,  does  not  express 
either  the  piety  or  wisdom  of  the  general  body  of  subscribers  to 
the  London  Missionary  Society. 


As  a  wash  for  the  complexion  Burnett's  Kallistos 
has  no  equal.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  cooling  and  sooth- 
ing properties,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  till  unnatural 
conditions  of  the  skin,  removing  tan,  sunburn,  freckles, 
redness,  and  roughness  of  the  skin,  curing  chapped  hands, 
and  allaying  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  mosqui- 
toes and  other  annoying  insects. 
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adherence  to  the  law,  I  hope  that,  by  ceasing  to  do  evil 
and  learning  trr  Jo  well,  you  will  protect  your  own  lives. 
And  if  any  one  dare  to  disobey,  repentance  will  be  un- 
availing. 

"  Let  every  one  tremblingly  observe  this  special  procla- 
mation." 

There  is  less  of  the  usual  hyperbolic  style  in  the  above 
specimen,  with  perhaps  some  rather  unusual  glimmer  of 
practical  common-sense ;  but  there  is  still  the  same  ten- 
dency to  irresponsible  despotic  action  which  always  char- 
acterizes Chinese  officialism. 

Before  leaving  this  division  of  our  subject  and  turning 
to  some  illustrations  of  a  more  popular  and  domestic  kind, 
we  will  avail  ourselves  of  a  paragraph  (quoted  by  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock)  from  the  Shanghai  Cycle,  referring  to 
the  "  columns  of  mere  verbiage  and  stilted  phraseology," 
and  "  the  art  of  stringing  together  sentences  void  of  sense," 
as  exemplified  in  the  Chinese  state  papers:  "  while  "  (con- 
tinues Sir  R.  A.)  "  the  genius  of  mendacity  and  humbug 
revels  in  the  most  ingenious  circumlocutions."  The  Cycle 
says  (somewhat  abridged),  — 

"  In  the  stilted  ami  artificial  compositions  that  ordina- 
rily go  to  make  up  a  '  gazette,'  '  the  emperor  leads  the 
way.  We  will  not  multiply  examples  of  imperial  homage 
paid  to  the  genius  of  humbug,  but  will  take  the  first  that 
come  to  hand.  Thus  Kea  King,  in  1813,  ascribed  the  dis- 
turbances in  the  capital  and  the  provinces  to  '  the  low 
state  of  his  virtue  and  his  accumulated  imperfections^' 
He  described  himself  as  following  the  traces  of  his  pencil 
with  tears.  Indeed  Kea  King  seemed  rather  to  take  a 
pride  in  humbling  himself,  and  issued  several  public  con- 
fessions. Tuo  Kuang,  on  the  occasion  of  a  long-continued 
drought,  published  a  memorial  which  he  had  reverently 
presented  to  imperial  Heaven,  praying  forgiveness  for  his 
ignorance  and  stupidity,  and  power  to  amend  in  the  future, 
'for  myriads  of  innocent  people  are  involved  by  me,  a 
single  man  ;  my  sins  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult 
to  escape  from  them.  I  am  inexpressibly  grieved  and 
alarmed.'  Following  such  illustrious  examples,  we  find 
high  officials  representing  that  age,  or  infirmity,  or  igno- 
rance, prevents  them  from  fulfilling  their  duties.  A  censor 
quoted  in  the  '  Middle  Kingdom  '  speaks  of  himself  as  '  a 
weak  old  horse,  unable  by  the  exertion  of  his  whole  strength 
to  recompense  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  imperial 
benevolence.'  And  so  Tseng-Kuo-Fan  pictures  his  past 
career  as  that  of  '  a  child  tottering  along,'  and  solemnly 
enumerates  all  the  failures  in  his  administration.  It  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  these  cunningly  composed  sentences 
are  anything  more  than  words  ;  the  ex-viceroy  of  Chikli 
know  as  well  a  sthe  Court  or  as  foreigners  that  whatever 
the  Estimation  may  be  in  which  his  talents  are  held,  he 
does  possess  great  and  varied  talents.  But  (he  form  has  to 
be  gone  through  ;  it  is  '  the  honor  of  being  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant '  over  again  —  in  a  Chinese 
dress." 


THE  FRENCH  PRESS. 
Newspapers  during  the  Revolution. 


Marat's  papers  inherited  the  influence  of  Mirabeau's  ; 
their  work  was  carried  on  by  the  Pere  Duchene  of  Jacques 
Hebert,  by  the  Orateur  du  Peuple  of  Louis  Freron,  and  by 
the  Revolutions  de  France  et  de  Brabant  of  Camille  Des- 
moulins. All  three  of  these  journals  had  been  flourishing 
since  1789,  but  Marat's  death  brought  them  to  the  front^ 
the  more  so  as  they  made  it  their  united  mission  to  agitate 
for  vengeance  against  "  the  party  who  lurked  behind  Char- 
lotte Corday."  The  three  papers  were  equally  violent,  but 
there  were  differences  in  the  tones  of  their  violence,  and 

>  It  appears  strange  enough  that  amongst  a  people  so  inquisitive  and  lit- 
erary as  the  Chinese,  the  Prlcim*  Gaztlte  (with  all  its  imperfections,  even  as 
an  official  organ)  should  be  about  the  only  native  specimen  of  a  newspaper 
throughout  that  immense  territory. 


their  editors  were  men  altogether  dissimilar.  Jacques 
Hebert,  born  in  1755,  was  a  miserable,  uneducated  person, 
whq  had  been  check-taker  at  a  small  theatre  before  1789. 
He  was  dishonest  and  cantankerous,  but  possessed  a  sort  of 
rough-and-ready  talent,  and  made  his  way  rapidly  after  the 
Revolution,  by  bringing  out  a  paper  composed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  lowest  classes,  and  profusely  sprinkled  with 
obscene  oaths.  The  style  of  the  Pere  Duchene  is  well 
known,  owing  to  an  individual  of  the  name  of  Vermesch 
having  published  an  exact  imitation  of  it  under  the  late 
Commune ;  but  Hebert  was  a  man  of  sterner  stuff  than  his 
foolish  imitator.  On  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic  he 
was  appointed  Deputy  to  Chaumette,  the  Procurator  Gen- 
eral, but  he  continued  to  edit  his  paper  whilst  attending  to 
his  functions  as  purveyor  of  the  guillotine,  and  after  the 
death  of  Marat  took  to  publishing  daily  tabular  lists  of  per- 
sons who  he  thought  should  be  put  to  death.  So  long  as 
he  confined  himself  to  private  persons  he  enjoyed  impunity, 
but  at  the  beginning  of  1794,  when  the  Terror  was  at  its 
height,  he  denounced  the  whole  Convention  as  a  body  of 
"  pusillanimous  curs,"  who  had  courage  only  to  bark,  and 
urged  the  people  to  overthrow  them,  and  transfer  all  their 
powers  to  the  Commune.  He  is  said  to  have  penned  this 
article  when  intoxicated,  after  a  dinner  with  Chaumette 
and  Fouquier  Tinville,  and,  if  this  be  true,  his  wine  proved 
expensive,  for  it  cost  him  his  life.  Robespierre  had  him 
arrested,  and  Fouquier  Tinville,  the  Public  Prosecutor, 
with  whom  he  had  dined,  had  him  sentenced  to  death.  He 
was  executed  on  the  24th  March,  1794. 

Louis  Freron  was  the  son  of  Elie  Freron,  Voltaire's  an- 
tagonist during  the  Enclyclopaedic  controversies,  and  it  was 
principally  because  of   the  injustice  which  his  father  had 
suffered  that  he  embraced  the  revolutionary  cause  with  so 
much  ardor.     Rut  Elie  Freron  had  been  persecuted  less  by 
the  nobility  than  by  the  philosophers,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly against  savants  of  all  denominations  that  FreVon  jun- 
ior mostly  levelled  his  shafts.    His  Orateur  du  Peuple  made 
it  a  business  to  ferret  out  members  of  the  Institute  and  roy- 
alist writers,  and  to  charge   them  with   having  prostituted 
literature,  science,  and  art  by  their  servilities  towards  the 
Court.     He  obtained  that  the   Institute  should  be  closed, 
and  on  being  sent  as  Commissary  to  Marseilles  and  Toulon, 
directed  all  his  zeal  to  the  persecution  of  scholars  and  pro- 
fessors, whom   he  sent  to  the  scaffold  by  dozens.     Andr  '  ib  ' 
Chenier,  the  poet,  was  one  of  his  victims,  and  indeed  it  wj.    s 
enough  to  be  a  man  of  talent  to  incur  the   impeachment  o    I 
the  venomous  little  sheet  of  candle-paper,  which  was  nick   - 
named    L'arracheur   de   cervelle.t.      Freron,   however,    wa  s 
prudent,  and  he  took  such  good  care  to  offend  none  of  th  <e 
dominant  factions  that  he   survived  both  the   Terror  am  J 
the  Directorate,  and  on  the  accession  of  Bonaparte  actuall  " 
petitioned  for  a  post  under  Government.     The  First  Con1- 
sul,  by  way  of  killing  him  politely,  sent  him  as  Sub-Prefect 
to  St.   Domingo,  where  the  climate  disposed  of  him  in  a 
couple  of  years. 

Camille  Desmoulins,  the  third  of  Marat's  successors,  was 
born  in  1760,  and  was  a  typical  young  Frenchman  of  the 
violently  ambitious  sort.  It  was  he  who,  ou  the  14th  July, 
1798,  climbed  on  a  table  in  the  garden  of  the  Palais  Royal 
and  incited  the  mob  to  go  and  attack  the  Bastille,  though 
he  did  not  join  them  in  this  gallant  exploit,  but  watched 
the  sight  from  afar.  Well  educated,  and  the  son  of  an  hon- 
orable magistrate,  who  deeply  deplored  his  revolutionary 
excesses,  and  remonstrated  with  him  continually  by  letter, 
Camille  Desmoulins  wrote  like  a  gentleman,  and  affected 
the  dress  and  manners  of  a  dandy.  His  appearance  was 
always  natty.  He  sported  a  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons, 
buckskin  breeches  and  well-varnished  boots,  a  speckless 
white  waistcoat,  white  gloves,  a  shiny  hat,  and  a  cane  with 
a  gold  knob.  The  portraits  of  him  show  a  handsome  youth 
with  large  eyes,  thin  lips,  dapper  hands,  and  a  carefully 
tressed  pig-tail;  but  singularly  enough  the  owner  of  all  this 
beauty  and  finery  got  on  capitally  with  Marat,  who  often 
pawed  his  white  waistcoat  and  said :  "  It's  a  light  heart 
beats  under  this  frippery,  but  it's  a  good  one."  At  Marat's 
death  Camille  Desmoulins  launched  out  furiously  against 
the  captive  Queen,  whose  devoted  slave  he  would  certainly 


have  become  had  she  invited  him  to  court  at  the  outset  ot 
the  Revolution.  He  demanded  that  even  the  infant  Capet 
(Louis  XVII.)  should  be  poisoned  before  he  became  a 
danger,  and  he  was  implacable  in  crying  for  the  execution 
of  the  Girondins.  But  subsequently  to  the  31st  October, 
1793,  when  the  Girondins,  after  five  months  spent  in  prison, 
were  at  length  led  out  to  the  scaffold,  a  sudden  revulsion 
occurred  in  Camille  Desmoulins'  views.  He  was  appointed 
to  be  Danton's  chief  secretary  at  the  Ministry  of  Justice, 
and  found  himself  lodged  at  the  public  expense  in  that 
grand  residence  on  the  Place  Vendome,  "  where,"  as  he 
writes  complacently  to  his  father,  "  the  High  Chancellors 
of  France  lived  before  me."  He  had  also  been  recently 
married  to  a  lovely  and  gentle-hearted  girl,  and  like  many 
another  man  who  has  reached  the  top  of  the  tree  he  began 
to  pine  for  domestic  peace,  and  wishid  to  see  happy  faces 
around  him.  Danton,  who  had  nothing  more  to  expect 
from  violence  either,  had  got  into  the  same  sentimental 
mood,  and  seconded  Desmoulins  when  the  latter  brought 
out  a  new  paper,  Le  Vieux  Cordelier,  in  which  he  touch- 
ingly  pleaded  for  a  cessation  of  bloodshed,  and  a  "  recon- 
ciliation of  all  parties  under  the  tree  of  liberty."  Robes- 
pierre, however,  was  not  yet  ready  for  rest.  So  long  as 
Danton  was  alive  Robespierre  could  not  be  absolute  mas- 
ter of  the  Convention,  and  he  promptly  seized  the  occasion 
ofZe  Vieux  Cordelier's  appearance  to  have  both  Danton 
and  Desmoulins  arrested  and, tried  for  treason.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Le  Vieux  Cordelier  was  levelled  against 
Robespierre,  and  that  Danton  and  Desmoulins  hoped  by  its 
means  to  incite  the  people  to  hatred  for  their  rival.  Had 
they  been  able  to  continue  the  publication  for  a  few  weeks 
longer,  or  had  they  been  animated  by  a  spark  of  that  resolu- 
tion which  fired  Tallien  three  months  later  to  beard  Robes- 
pierre and  impeach  him,  they  might  have  succeeded,  for 
Paris  was  growing  as  sick  of  blood  as  they  were;  as  it  was, 
they  let  themselves  be  seized  unresistingly,  and  were  guil- 
lotined together  on  the  5th  April,  1794. 

Robespierre,  then,  reigned  alone  till  the  27th  July,  when 
a  cabal  got  up  by  the  courageous  Madame  Tallien  over- 
turned him  and  put  a  nominal  end  to  the  Terror.  But 
what  was  the  condition  of  Paris  during  these  last  three 
months,  when  the  "  blood-moons  "  were  at  their  apogee  ? 
^  The  louis-d'or  of  twenty  francs  was  being  quoted  at  1,800 
I  )!  'rancs  in  assignats,  bread  was  at  eight  sous  the  pound,  two 
t  thirds  of  the  shops  in  the  city  were  closed,  and  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  of  the  working-classes  who  had  not  been 
*  grafted  into  the  army  roamed  about  the  streets  drunk  and 
bawling,  or  broke  into  abandoned  houses  and  plundered 
''them.  Every  afternoon  at  four  a  line  of  tumbrils  left  the 
Conciergerie  and  jolted  along  the  streets  to  the  Place  de 
la  Revolution  with  a  freight  of  victims  for  the  scaffold. 
Sometimes  seventy  persons  would  be  beheaded  in  an  after- 
noon. The  number  was  seldom  under  twenty  ;  and  people 
were  so  sated  by  the  sight  that,  excepting  the  relatives  of 
the  victims  and  a  few  quidnuncs  who  came  every  afternoon 
and  stood  on  the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  to  bet 
on  the  time  it  would  take  Samson  to  execute  the  first  or 
second  dozen,  nobody  went  out  of  his  way  to  follow  the 
carts.  The  chase  after  nobles  and  priests  had  ceased  to 
be  very  keen,  for  proscripts  came  and  gave  themselves  up 
every  day.  They  saw  nothing  worth  living  for  now,  that, 
ruined  and  bereaved  of  their  friends,  they  beheld  the  reiun 
of  blood  continue  without  prospect  of  cessation;  and  many 
—  especially  among  the  women,  looked  upon  death  as  a 
welcome  relief 

Meanwhile  the  Proconsuls  sent  into  the  provinces  were 
spreading  death  and  misery  about  them  as  in  Paris.  Car- 
rier at  Kantes,  Freron  at  Marseilles,  Foucher  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Otranto)  at  Bordeaux,  Collot  d'Herbois  at  Lyons, 
Schneider  at  Strasburg,  reckoned  their  victims  by  the 
thousand,  and  despatched  pomjious  reports  to  the  Conven- 
tion describing  how  feudal  castles  had  been  set  on  fire, 
family  plate  melted  down,  and  "  male  and  female  ci- 
devants  "  saciifictd  to  the  safely  of  the  Republic.  These 
reports  would  be  received  with  voles  of  thanks  and  by  clap- 
ping of  hands  from  fishwives  and  loose  women  seated  in 
the   public   tribunes;   after  which,  debates   in    the  house 


would  proceed,  with  the  usual  windy  declamations,  buttoon 
platitudes  about  fraternity,  and  the  ngVewvarying  motions  i 
to  impeach  somebody  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  People.  ( 
Fifty  or  sixty  deputies  of  the  Convention,  feeling  the  knife 
suspended  over  their  heads,  lurked,  hidden,  and  slept  in 
some  new  place  every  night,  and  among  these  was  Tallien, 
whose  name  was  down  in  Robespierre's  black  book,  and 
who  would  never  have  mustered  courage  to  rebel  against 
his  doom  had  not  his  wife  goaded  him  on.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  things  during  the  three  months  that  preceded 
Robespierre's  fall. 


Once  this  caitiff  had  been  beheaded,  the  Terror  did  not 
immediately  end,  but  it  spent  its  dying  force  on  those  who 
had  been  Robespierre's  supporters,  and  the  press  gave  ex- 
pression to  the  general  yearning  after  repose.  According 
to  the  records  of  the  Conciergerie,  no  less  than  834  jour- 
nalists, for  the  most  part  obscure,  had  been  guillotined  in 
Paris  in  1793  and  1794;  and  some  thousand  newspapers 
had  collapsed  in  consequence.  But  there  were  plenty  of 
journalists  left,  and  with  the  Directorate  there  started  up 
a  crowd  of  light,  amusing  papers,  intended  to  revive  the  na- 
tional spirit  of  gayety.  The  best  of  these  were  Le  The, 
Le  Menteur,  and  Le  Journal  des  Rieurs ;  and  for  some  time 
they  altogether  superseded  the  prints  which  continued  to 
treat  of  politics.  People  were  surfeited  with  politics,  they 
were  athirst  for  enjoyment ;  and  never  perhaps  did  ex- 
travagance in  eating,  drinking,  dressing  and  play-going 
run  riot  to  such  an  extent  as  from  1795  to  1799.  Listen 
to  this  cry  of  the  Journal  des  Rieurs  (1st  January, 
1795) : — 

Brooms  and  water  !  Brooms  and  water  !  to  sweep  and  wash 
away  every  trace  of  the  blood  shed  among  us  during  the  past 
two  years  !  Brooms  to  sweep  into  limbo  every  shred  of  the 
journals,  gazettes,  pamphlets,  laws,  documents,  proclamations, 
decrees,  which  have  maddened  us  and  brought  us  where  we  are  ! 
Brooms  to  brush  away  all  memories  of  '93  and  '94,  and  sticks  to 
beat  down  any  man  who  does  not  curse  those  years  with  all  his 
soul ! 

In  the  same  number  the  Journal  des  Rieurs  says :  — 

We  have  a  class  of  nouveaux  riches  among  us  :  financiers  who 
have  dethroned  the  nobility  ;  contractors  who  have  heaped  up 
millions  by  purveying  our  armies  with  cardboard  shoes  and  tin- 
barrelled  guns.  We  don't  care  how  they  made  their  money,  let 
them  only  spend  it  well  and  bring  jollity  back  to  Paris.  Let  us 
hear  once  more  the  popping  of  champagne-corks,  let  our  eyes  be 
gladdened  by  the  glow  of  kitchen  fires  :  let  women  be  wor- 
shipped again  and  not  hailed  as  "  citizens :  "  and,  above  all, 
let  it  become  usual  again  to  wash  one's  hands  before  dinner. 

In  1 795  a  comedy  called  ".  Madame  Angot  "  was  produced 
at  Madame  Montansicr's  theatre  (Palais  Royal),  and  had 
a  run  of  400  nights,  like  its  modern  successor,  "  La  Fille 
de  Madame  Angot.  In  it  the  follies  of  the  Terror  were 
keenly  ridiculed,  and  the  press  joyfully  hailed  this  resur- 
rection of  Thalia.  Also  the  muscadins,  or  dandies  of  the 
time,  attended  the  theatre  in  crowds  and  got  up  affrays 
Jike  those  which  signalized  the  first  performances  of  M. 
Sardou's  "  Rabagas,"  after  the  Commune.  At  every  dis- 
paraging allusion  to  the  Republic,  some  "  friends  and 
brothers  "  in  the  galleries  would  hiss,  and  then  the  musca- 
dins would  treat  themselves  to  the  pleasure  of  going  up 
afler  these  enthusiasts  and  thrashing  them  with  long  canes. 
All  this,  however,  does  not  mean  that  politics  came  to  a 
standstill;  for  so  long  as  there  were  two  legislative  bodies 
and  an  executive  of  "Five  Incapables"  who  mismanaged 
the  affairs  of  the  country,  it  was  inevitable  ihat  discus- 
sions should  arise,  and  that  political  newspapers  should  find 
buyers.  On  the  whole,  however,  France  had  become  abso- 
lutely indifferent  and  sceptical  as  to  political  systems ;  and 
when  Bonaparte  came  and  swept  the  Directorate  away,  and 
inaugurated  his  consulship  with  a  decree  which  completely 
gagged  Ihe  press,  most  people  heaved  a  true  sigh  of  relief 
Just  as  had  happened  during  (he  Fronde,  the  French  press 
had  enjoyed  during  the  Republic  a  glorious  occasion  of 
doing  good  and  had  neglected  it.  Journalism,  far  from 
being  an  asisstance   and  a  blessing  to  the   country,  had 
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been  an  unmitigated  nuisance.     It  hai  excited  an  the  bad 
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passions  off  -the  time  instead  of  cheefiing  ih*m,  it  had 
preached  murder,  robbery,  mutual  hatred;  anij  mistrust; 
and  when  Bonaparte  stamped  it  down  with  the_iieel  ol  his 
conquering  boot,  he  seemed  to  be  crushing  out  the  last 
embers  of  a  fire  which  had  burned  or  b likened  every 
groat  and  good  thing  in  the  country. 


FLIRTS  AND  FLIRTATION. 

"  But  I  am  afraid  she  is  a  great  flirt."  "  Yes ;  but  ndt 
half  as  bad  as  he  is."  These  two  remarks  I  could  not  help 
overhearing  the  other  day  in  the  Row,  and  a  very  strong 
desire  came  over  me  to  politely  accost  the  authors  —  two 
nice-looking,  gentlemanly  persons  —  and  ask  them  if  they 
would  kindly  favor  me  with  a  definition  of  the  word 
"  Flirt."  1  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  word  in  the 
English  language  which  has  a  less  distinct  meaning,  and 
conveys  such  different  impressions  to  different  minds. 
You  sit  next  to  a  lively  and  amusing  young  lady  at  dinner, 
and  find  that  her  conversational  powers,  if  not  vastly  intel- 
lectual, are  at  all  events  quick,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
Clever  :  and  as  there  is  a  considerable  freshness  and  some 
amount  of  originality  in  her  remarks,  you  talk  to  her  the 
whole  of  dinner-time,  and  are  not  unwilling  to  renew  the 
conversation  when  you  meet  in  the  drawing-room  after- 
wards. Alter  your  fair  young  friend,  to  whom,  perhaps, 
you  are  principally  indebted  for  having  spent  a  very  pleas- 
ant evening,  has  been  carried  home  by  her  mamma,  you 
casually  remark  to  your  hostess,  "  How  very  agreeable 
Miss  Dash  is."  Whereupon  madam  rejoins,  "  Oh  1  yes, 
she  is  very  vivacious,  but  1  fear  she  is  a  sad  flirt."  "  Any- 
thing but  sad,"  you  say  to  yourself;  "  but  how,  flirt?  In 
what  way  does  that  undefinable  word  apply  to  charming 
Miss  Dash  V  "  You  recollect  that  at  a  ball,  two  or  three 
nights  ago,  you  were  introduced  to  Miss  Blank,  and  your 
friend  who  introduced  you  warned  you  previously  that  she 
was  "  an  awful  flirt,  you  know."  Well,  you  found  that 
Miss  Blank  had  a  way  of  leaning  very  heavily  on  your 
arm,  looking  up  dreamily  into  your  eyes  before  she  an- 
swered the  most  commonplace  remark,  and  holding  your 
hand  with  an  almost  masculine  grasp  when  waltzing  ;  or. 
should  you  be  the  sharer  of  her  toils  through  the  Lancers, 
you  discovered  that  she  had  a  habit  of  greeting  you  with  a 
smile  and  a  shake  of  the  hand  whenever  you  met  her  in 
the  last  figure  of  that  mazy  dance.  Her  conversational 
powers,  you  soon  became  aware,  were  limited.  She  ap- 
peared to  think  it  to  be  her  meek  duty  to  hang  upon  your 
words  with  a  fascinating  gaze  —  if  I  may  use  such  an  ex- 
pression —  and  to  look  as  if  she  invested  every  trifling  re- 
mark you  made  with  a  sublime  dignity  far  beyond  the  occa- 
sion. True,  she  never  seemed  in  a  hurry  to  be  taken  back 
to  her  chaperone,  and  possessed  wonderful  faculties  for 
imbibing  tea  and  lounging  in  a  quiet  corner  till  her  next 
partner  discovered  her  ;  and  if  she  was  not  engaged  for  the 
next  dance,  she  evidently  expected  you  to  "  sit  it  out "  with 
her.  But  her  behavior  has  not  assisted  you  towards  the 
information  you  thirst  for  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"  flirt ; "  for,  as  far  as  you  can  divine  her  character,  pro- 
verbially gallant  as  you  are,  you  cannot  resist  the  impres- 
sion that  in  Miss  Blank's  case  flirt  is  only  another  word  for 
bore ;  and  flirt  is  certainly  the  prettier  expression  of  the 
two.  On  another  occasion  —  say  at  a  picnic  or  in  a  grand 
stand — you  find  yourself  next  to  Mrs.  Threestars,  who  is 
apparently  eight  and  twenty,  or  thereabouts,  and  who  has, 
to  your  knowledge,  four  or  five  charming  children  (suppos- 
ing, of  course,  that  you  allow  that  children  ever  can  be 
charming),  and  whose  lively  rattle  and  graceful  manners 
compel  you  to  confess  as  you  dress  for  dinner  that  you  have 
really  passed  a  much  more  pleasant  day  than  you  had  an- 
ticipated. In  the  course  of  dinner,  while  you  are  silently 
wishing  that  Mrs.  Threestars  were  sitting  beside  you 
instead  of  the  inarie  beauty  or  dull  old  dowager  to  whom 
the  exigiencies  of  "going  down  to  dinner"  have  allotted 
you,  you  hear  the  name  of  the  lady  you  are  thinking  of 


mentioned.  Somebody  —  some  kind  soul  who  never  would 
say  an  unkind  word  except  from  a  sl|eer  sense  of  duty  — 
instantly  remarks,  "Oh  I  yes,  she  is  very  nice,  but  I  am 
afraid  she  is  a  dreadful  flirt."  Again  tliat  incomprehensi- 
ble word.  It  seems  to  be  like  the  rain  which  falls  upon  the 
just  and  upon  the  unjust.  The  notion  of  Mrs.  Threestars 
and  Miss  Blank  being  joined  in  the  same  category  I  What 
can  it  all  mean  ?  You  turn  to  the  dowager  by  your  side, 
and  sav,  —  „ 

"  Do'  you  know  Mrs.  Threestars,  Mrs.  Fropper  . 
Mrs.   Propper    (fanning   herself).  — I    am   acquainted 
with  her —  yes. 

You.—  I  have  met  her.  She  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
entertaining. 

Mrs.  Propper.  — 1  believe  she  is  a  great  favorite  with 
gentlemen. 

You.  — Not  with  ladies? 

Mrs.  Propper.— Well,  you  see,  there  are  certain  men 
whom  you  would  call  disparagingly  ladies'  men  ;  and  so  I 
suppose  there  are  ladies  who  are  —  who  are  — 

You  (savagely  determining  not  to  help  her  out).  —  \vho 
are  what? 

Mrs.  Propper.  —  Don't  you  understand  I  \\  ell  —  more 
at  home  in  men's  society  than  in  women's. 

}•„,,.  _  Ah!  And  is  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  flirt, 
which  I  heard  just  now  applied  to  our  friend  Mrs.  Three- 
stars  ? 

Mrs.  Pmpper.  —  Perhaps  it  is. 

You.  —  Then  we  men  ought  to  feel  deeply  indebted  to 
flirts,  and  highly  honored  by  their  preference.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  you  are  a  flirt,  Mrs.  Propper. 

You  say  this  with  an  innocent  look  and  a  genial  laugh, 
and  Mrs.  Fropper,  bo  far  from  regarding  you  as  an  impu- 
dent young  man,  is  evidently  much  pleased  with  you;  be- 
gins to  talk  to  you  volubly,  having  hitherto  somewhat  dis- 
regarded you  ;'and  you  are  quite  satisfied  that,  as  far  as 
yo"u  understand  the  word,  Mrs.  Propper  is  quite  as  worthy 
of  the  name  of  flirt  as  Mrs.  Threestars,  or  Miss  Blank  her- 
self. So  you  gc  on,  endeavoring  by  an  exhaustive  process 
of  experimental  inquiries  to  find  out  the  differentia  of  the 
species  Flirt. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  only  person  who  has  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  accurately  describing  a  flirt  is  Mr.  Tennyson  in 
his  poem  "  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere."  But  then  she  was 
a  flirt  of  a  truly  portentous  type  ;  her  pastime  was  put  an 
end  to  by  the  coarse  suicide  of  an  excellent  youth,  and  she 
laid  herself  open  to  being  called  a  very  bad  name  by  the; 
youth's  mother.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere  was  a  great  heiress  ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  '-young  Laurence"  cat  his  throat  quite 
as  much  out  of  disappointment  at  not  becoming  lord  and 
master  of  the  "  halls  and  towers  "  as  at  being  met  with  "  a 
vacant  stare ;  "  and  therefore  we  are  not  quite  satisfied 
that  it  was  the  flirtation  alone  that  induced  the  misguided 
youth  to  put  an  end  to  what,  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, might  have  been  a  useful  career.  And  so  the 
moral  of  the" tale  is  lost  in  obscurity,  or  at  least  is  doubtful. 
For  if  "young  Laurence,"  after  all,  as  is  quite  possible, 
only  sought  Lady  Clara  for  her  wealth,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the"  "simple  yeoman,"  who  took  upon  himself  to  re- 
buke her  ladyship  so  scornfully  indulged  in  undeserved  in- 
vective. Besides,  might  not  this  same  "  simple  yeoman  " 
have  been  somewhat  conceited,  or  at  least  hasty,  in  presum- 
ing that  Lady  Clara  was  endeavoring  to  get  up  a  flirtation 
with  him  ?  Even  the  Poet  Laureate  has  not  succeeded  in 
clearing  away  the  nebulosity  that  surrounds  the  nature  of 
the  flirT. 

Dr.  Johnson  defines  a  flirt  "a  pert  hussy,"  and  very 
likely  this  is  the  definition  which  would  be  selected_  by 
Mrs.  Propper,  and  middle-aged  ladies  of  her  way  of  think- 
ing, as  correctly  describing  young  ladies  whose  conduct 
they  choose  to  qualify  as  "  forward,"  and  who  in  the  result 
have  the  advantage  over  the  Misses  Propper  in  the  matter 
of  matrimonial  alliances.  But  men  generally  have  a  very 
different  notion  of  a  flirt,  and  frequently  the  girl  who  is 
called  a  flirt  in  the  smoking-room  would  never  be  suspected 
of  any  such  propensities  by  matronly  gossips  at  five-o'clock 
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tea.  No,  the  laughing,  live])-,  talkative,  arid  perhaps  some- 
what boisterous  girl, 'whose  animal  spirits  and  innocent  ! 
liefs  and  delights  stir  the  bile  of  dowagern  who  know  their 
youth  has  gone  forever,  and  possibly  pinch  themselves 
with  remorse  for  not  having  enjoyed  it  more  while  it  was 
theirs  to  enjoy,  are  never  regarded  by  the  male  as  "  danv 
gerous  characters."  It  is  only  the  very,  very  young  man 
who  does  not  know  when  girlish  spirits  are  natural  and 
when  they  are  forced,  and  who  cannot  distinguish  between- 
the  allurements  of  the  experienced  siren  and  the  natural 
fascinations  of  the  light-hearted  vestal  —  between  Venus 
and  Diana.  The  fatal  flirt,  who  alone  is  to  be  [dreaded, 
does  not  attempt  to  assume  the  artlessness  of  blossoming 
girlhood.  On  the  contrary,  she  assumes  the  experience  of 
a  tried  woman  who  knows  something  of  the  sins  and  sor- 
rows of  life.  How  much  or  bow  little  she  knows  she  care- 
fully veils  in  tighs  and  mournful  looks.  Vanity  she  pos- 
sesses in  an  inordinate  degree,  but  she  hides  it  scrupulously 
beneath  an  appearance  of  astonishment  when  her  victim 
first  gives  her  to  understand  that  he  likes  her  rather  better 
than  her  sisters.  What  is  there  about  her,  she  asks  with 
admirably  feigned  simpicity,  that  anybody  should  take 
such  a  fancy  to  her?  Oh  1  no,  he  must  be  mistaken;  or, 
worse,  he  is  endeavoring  to  deceive  her,  and  that  is  not 
kind.  For  she  has  suffered  —  ah  1  yes,  she  has  suffered. 
She  has  learned,  to  her  cost,  that  man  is  dreadfully  selfish ; 
and  is  it  possible  that  any  man  can  be  an  exception  to  the 
rule?  And  so,  with  soft  voice  and  expressive  eyes,  she 
adds  another  fool  to  her  long  list.  She  possesses  more 
wordly  wisdom  than  Lady  Clara,  and  does  not  fix  a  vacant 
stare  on  the  lover  she  wants  to  be  off  as  the  new  one  is 
coming  on.  She  is  clever  at  contriving  quarrels,  but  she  is 
especially  careful  tot  to  put  herself  in  the  wrong.  She 
plays  the  sad  and  disappointed  role,  and  tears  are  in  her 
eyes  as  she  gently  says,  "  I  think  it  better  for  both  that  we 
should  forget  all  that  has  passed  ;  but,"  she  adds  ten- 
derly, "  let  us  part  friends."  She  has  certainly  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent,  if  nature  has  denied  her  the  innocence  of 
the  dove.  Her  heart  is,  doubtless  a  passionate  one,  but  a 
very  little  satisfies  it,  and  she  never  lets  it  get  the  better  of 
her  head.  She  has  quite  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  com- 
fortably, and  she  is  very  careful  never  to  go  too  far  in  the 
experiments  she  makes.  However  checkered  her  ball- 
room career,  she  never  loses  sight  of  the  wedding-breakfast 
and  the  marriage  settlements.  The  motives  of  her  pre- 
nuptial  conduct  are  to  be  found  in  a  restless  vanity.  Her 
one  great  delight  is  to  believe  that  somebody  is  in  love 
with  her.  She  is  never  so  happy  as  when  she  has  reason 
to  think  that  some  man  or  other  is  fool  enough  to  prowl 
about  the  house  where  she  lives  and  idiotically  stare  at  a 
bedroom  window  which  he  thinks  is  hers.  To  draw  men 
away  from  other  women  is  her  great  triumph,  and  she  is  in  her 
glory  when  partners  eagerly  vie  with  each  other  in  claiming 
her  for  waltz  and  galop.  She  reads  and  re-reads  with  swell- 
ing pride  the  warm  letters  dictated  by  passion  she  knows 
to  be  hopeless,  and  her  replies  would  excite  the  admiration 
of  a  veteran  diplomatist.  Occasionally  she  catches  a  tartar 
—  a  male  flirt  as  cunning  as  herself,  but  her  instinct  and 
her  tact  are  quicker  and  superior,  and  she  rarely  falls  into 
the  snare  that  she  has  laid  for  others.  Eventually  she 
marries  well,  and  makes  an  excellent  wife,  though  she  is 
apt  to  look  uncommonly  keenly  after  her  husband.  She 
denounces  flirts  with  an  irrepressible  energy,  and  her 
daughters  grow  up  models  of  circumspect  behavior.  How 
far  such  a  character  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  success, 
or  how  far  it  is  to  be  pitied  for  its  littleness,  or  condemned 
for  its  contemptible  selfishness,  I  have  no  desire  to  say. 

"  But  this  won't  do,"  I  hear  some  fair  reader  exclaim. 
"  The  fault  of  flirting  does  not  rest  with  us  alone.  Don't 
gentlemen  ever  flirt,  if  you  please  ?  " 

Ah !  mademoiselle,  that  is  just  the  one  point  in  which 
we  find  it  impossible  to  criticise  one  another.  We  can  pass 
our  opinions  freely  upon  our  friend's  horses,  his  tailor,  his 
social  qualities,  his  style  of  living,  his  intellectual  capacities, 
his  temper,  his  income,  his  debts  —  and  we  can  praise  or 
blame  pretty  generally  as  our  inclinations  or  our  reason 
may  dictate  ;  but  I  assure  you  we  are  gifted  with  extreme 


reticence'  ';  amongjt  us  vontures  to  remark1 

upon  Ast°ns'i  *  jpp<.«ed  successes  among  women.  Aster  j 
isk  never  men'.ons  such  things  himself  in  men's  society,  or 
loo.'  ".  is  with  a  sigh  and  a  respectful  stroke  of  his 
moustache.  Nobody  would  think  of  calling  him  a  ladies' 
man,  or  chaffing  him  about  any  girl  he  thought  fit  to  dance 
with  several  times  at  the  same  ball.  We  have  shrewd  sus- 
picions that  Asterisk's  affectionate  nature  but  rovin<*  dispo- 
sition has  caused  more  than  one  bright  eye  to  "row  dim, 
and  more  than  one  heart  to  palpitate  in  a  disorderly  man- 
ner ;  and  we  have  heard  stern  mammas  who  were  very 
polite  to  him  when  they  first  knew  him  —  for  our  friend 
has  considerable  expectations  —  speak  sternly  of  him  and 
call  him  a  dangerous  man,  and  cluck  to  their  chickens  to 
come  under  their  wings  when  he  is  abroad  in  the  ball-room. 
But  we  never  think  of  calling  him  a  flirt.  And  if  we 
plainer  and  less  interesting  people  envy  in  a  certain  way 
his  successes,  we  never  feel  any  malice  towards  him  ;  for  he 
has  a  remarkable  knack  of  keeping  clear  of  jealousies,  and 
is  scrupulous  about  poaching  on  other  peoples'  preserves. 
At  least,  so  we  agree  in  the  smoking-room  when  we  talk 
about  him.  True,  there  is  one  old  fogy  —  let  us  call  him 
Major  Pendennis  —  who  wags  his  head  solemnly  when 
Asterisk  is  mentioned,  and  he  has  said  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  "  You  boys  are  very  generous,  and  I  like  you  for 
it.  Asterisk  is  a  doosid  pleasant  fellow — no  mistake 
about  that.  But  he'll  overdo  it  one  of  these  days.  Mark 
my  words,  he'll  overdo  it.  And  we  shall  all  be  sorry  for  it. 
Hang  the  rascal  !  he  will  have  our  sympathy  when  we  see 
him  figure  as  a  co-respondent  in  the  Divorce  Court,  instead 
of  compelling  our  execrations  as  a  fiendish  disturber  of 
domestic  happiness."  Let  us  hope  that  the  Major's  gloomy 
prophecies  will  not  be  fulfilled. 


MRS. 


GARRETT-ANDERSON,   M.  D,    ON 

WOMEN'S   EDUCATION. 


We  think  it  may  be  a  good  sign  for  the  cause  of  the 
higher  education  of  women  that  much  the  best  known 
of  the  women-physicians,  Mrs.  Garrett- Anderson,  who  re- 
plies to  Dr.  Maudsley  in  the  May  number  of  the  Fort- 
nightly Review,  shows  a  sobriety  of  judgment,  a  distaste 
for  all  extravagance  of  assertion,  and  an  antipathy  to  any- 
thing like  vagueness  of  assumption,  even  on  her  own  side 
of  the  question,  with  which  assuredly  Dr.  Clarke,  the 
American  physician,  to  whose  work  we  referred  on  April 
4,  is  not  to  be  credited,  and  of  which  hardly  even  Dr.  ^ 
Maudsley,  who  took  up  the  subject  in  the  April  Fortnightly 
in  its  relation  to  the  education  of  English  girls,  can  hon- 
estly boast.  Indeed,  those  who  read  Mrs.  Garrett-Ander- 
scn's  reply  but  hastily,  will  hardly  discover  beneath  the 
practised  and  skilful  manner  of  the  debater,  —  Mrs.  Ander- 
son has  shown  notable  talents  in  debate,  and  in  nothing 
more  than  in  the  cautious  moderation  of  view  she  combines 
with  very  effective  controversial  speeches,  —  how  guarded, 
wisely  guarded  as  we  believe,  is  the  opinion  she  gives.  In 
fact,  the  only  rash  statement  she  makes  is  in  the  last  sen- 
tence but  one  of  her  essay  :  "  To  those  who  share  Dr. 
Maudsley's  fears  we  may  say  that  though  under  any  sys- 
tem there  will  be  some  failures,  physiological  and  moral, 
neither  of  which  will  be  confined  to  one  sex,  yet  that  expe- 
rience shows  that  no  systim  will  live  from  which  failure' in 
either  of  these  directions  as  a  rule  results." 

We  submit  that  experience  shows  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
unless  "live"  is  to  mean,  at  the  very  least,  "last  for  a 
thousand  years  or  upwards,"  which  is  a  large  meaning  to 
give  it.  Surely  the  system  of  which  we  are  all  complain- 
ing has  lived  and  is  even  now,  unfortunately,  still  living, 
and  under  it,  unquestionably,  there  has  been  a  great  moral 
failure  to  produce  the  kind  and  degree  of  intelligence  in 
women  which  is  desirable.  Surely,  again,  the  conventual 
education  of  girls  in  France  has  lived  for  centuries,  and 
with  the  mental  results  of  that  system,  we  suppose,  our 
educational  reformers  are  hardly  contented.  Surely  in 
the  East,  again,  systems  have  lived  for  thousands  of  years 
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